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a b s t r acts 



REDESIGNING THE SYSTEM TO MEET THE WORKFORCE 
TRAINING NEEDS OF THE NATION 

Larry Warford 



There is general agreement among business, 
educational, and government leaders that there is a 
critical need to train a work force that can compete with 
an V i n the world . A gap has grown between the decHning 
skills of our work force and the increasing skill lev els 
demanded in the global workplace. As we mo\'e from an 
industrial-age economy to an information-age economy, 
the United States has failed to invest in its human 
resources to the le\'el necessary to keep our place of 
leadership in global economic competition. 

As this situation has developed, a great deal of 
pressure for meeting the increasing workforce training 
needs has fallen on the formal education system. 
Unfortunately, the formal American system of education 
is reallv just a system of "schooling," and typically 
provided to young people not yet in the work force. The 
system, as it now stands, is "front-end loaded" and too 
inflexible to meet the increasing demands for training 
that today's workers will experience throughout their 
lifetime, 

Edmund ]. Glea/er, Jr., former president of the 
American Association of Community Colleges and an 
advocate of lifelong learning for many years, suggests 
that this "front-end" view of education must change— 
learning and education should, indeed must, be a 
continuing process. lnCilea/ers\'iew, lifelong education 
is distinct from traditional forms of adult education; it is 
the continuum that encompasses and unifies all stages of 
education — preprimary, primary, secondary, and 
beyond — and all patterns of education, whether formal 
or infc>rmal. 

Redesigning the System for Lifelong Learning 

Building on dlea/er's view of lifek)ng learning, the 
American Council on Education (ACE) recently prepared 
an open letter to President Clinton which stated, in part, 
that "satisfying the educational needs of adults is as 
important to the good health of America iis satisfying the 
educational needs of children and young people." 

AC E argued that there are two clusters of problems 
that need to be addressed if progress is to be made in 



improving learning opportunities that enhance the 
employability and well-being of American adults. The 
first cluster in\'olves philosophical issues. The second is 
primarily structural. Philosophically, for too many 
American policy makers, learning is still equated with 
"kids" and "school." Accordingly, this translates into a 
preoccupation with classroom-based instructic^n that is 
provided at times and in formats and settings that are 
unsuitable for employed^idults. Similarly, prior learning 
of adults is often ignored or devalued, with the result 
that an unwholesome separation of education and life is 
pre\'alent in c)ur society. 

Structural problems stem from the fragmented and 
unsystematic nature of the present educational enter- 
prise. ACE suggests that formal educational providers 
are too far removed from the workforce realities of the 
community, and that in rising to fill that gap, employers 
and labor unions tend to address education and training 
on a piecemeal basis in terms of their own immediate 
concerns. The result is a "mishmash" in which national 
goals are too often ignored, resources unnecessarily 
wasted, and individual needs left unmet. 

To resolve these issues, policy makers must stc^p 
seeing work and learning as separate. Work settings 
must becom.e learning environments. Employers must 
realize that ongoing education and training are vital 
aspects of global economic competitiveness — and 
workers must realize that their current and future 
employability is at risk. 

The Changing Work Place 

In September 19^)3, the American Association of 
Community Colleges published a policy paper, ''77k^ 
Workforce Trniuin^^^ Imperative: Meetijii^ the Tn?//////^ Need^ 
of the Nation, " making the point that as much as 75 
percent of the existing work force will require significant 
job retraining in the next decade, inirthermore, the 
probleni is not going away soon; fully 83 percent of the 
Anierican work force of the year 2000 is already at work 
today; unfortunately, the half-life of occupational skills 
is only five years. 
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Experts on the future of work in this country ha\'e 
painted a picture of a workplace far more dynamic and 
uncertain than that of even the recent past. Consider: 
Today's workers will niake four to six career changes in 
their lifetime. As a result, by 2000, America's corporate 
training budgets will triple and job mobility — changing 
joblocationor firm— will dramatically increase. And the 
work place will be much more diverse: one out of three 
workers will be an ethnic minority; and over 60 percent 
of the work force will be women. 

Workforce Training 

Workforce training programs have proliferated in 
response to these changing realities in the workplace, 
and includeall typesof programs thatpreparepersons in 
some sort of employment transition for reentrv (or in 
somecases,initial entr)0 into the work force bv pro\'iding 
theni with new or additional skill sets. They also include 
skill upgradesand other continuing education programs 
for the current work force. 

^ Until \'ery recently, however, training of the current 
work force has been largely the responsibility of 
employers, professional associations, and licensure 
agencies. Since most of the training from these kinds of 
providers has fallen outside of the requirements of 
certificates, degrees, and diplomas in the formal system 
of "schooling/' little attention and fewer resources have 
been devoted by the public sector to support such 
endeavors. Nonetheless, dri\'en bV the rigors of the ever- 
changing workplace and the need to ensure currency in 
the professions, associations and licensure agencies 
increasingly require continuing education as a 
prerequisiteof membership. In thesamespirit,employers 
are requiring (and often providing) ongoing skills 
upgrading as a condition of employment. Because little 
of this training is an easy fit with existing certificate and 
degree requirements of the formal system of schooling, 
professional associations and licensure agencies have 
become major credentialing forces for the work force, 
supplanting in some cases the more traditional (but less 
current) certificates and degrees of the formal system. 

Only recently has any part of our formal schooling 
system paid any attention to the real needs of the work 
force. In the 1980s, however, community colleges began 
to recognise the opportunity and challenge posed bv 
customized contract training designed for flexibility and 
responsiveness to the needs of the current worker. Toda v, 
hundreds of community colleges across the country are 
partnering with business, industry, labor, and 
go\'ernmenttodeliver customized training to employees, 
often at their workplace. 

In establishing these partnerships, community 
colleges ha\'e enjoyed a good deal oi succ ess, enierging 
asmajorprovidersof workforce training. What is needed 



now is a commitment by community college leaders to 
develop structures that will bring workforce training 
into the mainstream of the community college while 
retaining the flexibility of customer-driven programs. 
As Gleazer suggests, community colleges "must cease to 
be trapped by the traditional view of college" if they are 
to be successful in maintaining the position of community 
colleges as major contributors who bring creative and 
innovative approaches to bear on the critical training 
needs of the current work fs^cce, 

Transcripting Training: A Place to Start 

Tradition in the formal system of education holds 
tha t a record be kept of students' progress toward degrees, 
certificates, and diplomas. In higher education, the credit 
is the typical measurement of this progress. The 
educational system monitors student progress toward 
degrees and allows some transfer of credits from one 
institution to another, 

Transcripting training for lifelong learners would be 
a simple extension of this traditional practice and a way 
to extend the credentialing power of the community 
college to lifelong learners who may simply be pursuing 
their educational goals in an alternative fashion to that of 
degree-seeking individuals. The advantages of 
transcripting lifelong training for students and employers 
are many; among the more obvious are a documentation 
of informal learning and associated skill sets, and a 
verifiable record of thecommitment of the worker-student 
to maintaining currency in his or her field. These records 
could be easily centralized and made portable in much 
the same way that credits are now stockpiled for ser\'ice 
men and women in the credit banks of the Community 
College of the Air Force (CCAF), Like the colleges 
articulating with the CCAF, community colleges that 
participated in such a national database of transcripted 
continuing workforce education and training would 
become preferred pro\'iders. 

Community colleges need to build a new system of 
learning and credentialing that is based on. vet expands 
the utility and relevance of our existing structures. 
Community colleges must rid themselves of traditions 
that do not serve the needs of both young and adult 
learners alike. Taking the bold steps necessary to create 
a lifelong learning transcripting system is an easy and 
ob\'ious place to start — and one that will do much to 
change the widespread but misguided \*iew that only 
"formal" learning can have a lasting value. 

lAivn/ \\hv'forii,n lo}}iyi<ttviiiiti<^tuivoa}tcoftvt}}prcJiC}i<irc 
irorkfonc licvclopitwiit, {< vice prc^idcjit for hi^fructioiuil 
.^(Trvc(N nt iijjic Co))}nn{fiit\/ Collc^^ic in Euf^cuc, Onyon. 
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THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT, THE BOARD, AND THE BOARD CHAIR: 
A PRIMER ON EFFECTIVE RELATIONSHIPS 

Wayne Newton and Norm Nielsen 



It is cixioiTicitic that tlu' president nnd board of trustees 
of ci community college exercise leadership that is 
responsible for the success and health of tlie institution. 
They exercise leadership in tandem, with their own sets of 
roles and responsibilities. When all members understand 
their respective roles, the organization can function 
effectively. But when these are out of balance, the college, 
its community, and its students suffer. 

The Role of the President 

The p^-esident of a community college has many 
responsibilities, ranging from providing academic 
leadership and ensuring provision of quality programs 
and serx'ices to exercising ov ersight for college personnel 
and fiscal resources. The one role of the college president 
that is singularly characteristic of the pt^sition is the 
president's responsibility for prov iding leadership for the 
board of trustees. As the president interacts with the 
board, he or she must focus on the following key 
responsibilities- 

Inform the Iward. The first responsibility of the 
president is to keep the board informed about the major 
issues facing the college, especially sensitive information 
before it beciMiies public. Presidents should establish 
regularmeansforcommunicatingwith the board, including 
weekly communiques and phone calls as needed. Board 
members should also receive all significant reports 
published by and about the college. 

Edmate the board. Related to informing the board is 
educating board members not only about college pn^grams, 
resources, and challenges, but also abtnit important state 
legislation affecting the college, federal initiatives, and 
other educational trends. Educating the board can and 
should include ensuring that trustees attend regitmal and 
national meetings. 

Involve the hoard. The president should ensure that 
trustees are gi\ en plent\' of opportunities to feel ownership 
in the college thev serve. They need to be involved in 
making polic\ -le\ el decisions, cindlhev should be accorded 
meaningtul roles in college t»\enls, l he president shtnild 
also seek appropriate wa\s lor members ot the board to 
represent the ct^llege to its community 

Inspire the board, Bv creating an ox erarching tuture 
vi .ion of lhi» college, the president can help the board sldN' 



focused on the achiex ements of students, faculty, and staff, 
as well as its potential for innovation. 

Prepare loell-'planned board meetings. Critical to 
dealingwiththcboardareeffectix epublicboard meetings, 
free from surprises, confusion, or contention. An effective 
meeting is usually one which includesa mix of information 
and reports, activities involving board members in 
recognition events and ceremonies, discussions of 
important issues facing the college, and formal decision 
making as required. 

Conduct periodic board retreats. Presidents should 
schedule periodic retreats with their boards in order to 
create the healthy climate of mutual trust and respect that 
is key toall successful president/board relationships- These 
retreats should deal in depth with college vision and 
values; long-range financial, facilities, and strategic 
planning; review of college policies and procedures; and a 
frank discussion of the operating styles and values of both 
the president and board. 

The Role of the Board of Trustees 

Board members of public community colleges are 
elected or appointed to represent the interests of the many 
constituents served by the college. They are responsible for 
setting policies for the college, and then exercising general 
oxersight to ensuie that their policies are fairly and 
consistently carried out. It has often been noted that the 
board's most important responsibility is to select, hire, and 
retain a qualit\' president ft^r the college, and then to 
delegate to him or her both the responsibility and necessary 
authorit\' to administer the institution within the policies 
set forth bv the board. However, there are other keys to 
ser\ ing effectiveK" as a member of Ihelxiard of trustees. 

Model the highest standards of integrity. Board 
members occupy a position of trust in the community, and 
fundamental to their effectiveness is the ctmfidence that 
lhe\' inspire b\' modeling the highest standards of integrit\'. 
Board members must insist on conducting board business 
in public view, with the exception of those personnel and 
legal matters which are excepted bv state law. I hev must 
neverseek personal benefit from their service the board, 
and in this regard, appearance of propriety is as important 
as the tact. Ciood board members would never ask tor 
special favors in hiring. They never tudge on expense 
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aca)unls.Tlu^yscnipulously cU'oid on vcontlictsot interest, 
tibsltiining trcm porlicipcUinij; in b<\ird decisions thcU could 
htn'Cciny impact on their personal financial holdini;s. The 
operational rule is "when in doubt, don't." 

Bccofue iuformcd about the college. Board members 
must lake seriously their responsibilitv to learn about the 
college. They must be patient and willing to studv board 
policies, understand the college mission, read planning 
documents, scrutinize budgets and financial plans, and 
generallyinformthemseh esaboul the college, its programs, 
and the many issues it faces. 

Bccowc part of .1 team. Regardless of anv board 
member's individual expertise or creative ideas, the 
effecti\'eness of a board of trustees can onl v be found in its 
operation asa team. Each member must seek to understand 
and respect the personalities and perspectiv es of other 
members, even when these are different from his or her 
own. The goal of an effective board team must be to reach 
consonsns on fhe n-^ajor issues facing a cc>llege, e\'en if that 
means submerging indiv idual opinions and priorities. The 
board must speak as one. lndi\ idual members have no 
authtiritx' when the b(.iard is ncit in session, and can speak 
for the board only when authorized bv the board team to 
do so. Lone rangersareseldcimeffecti\'e board members.Tht^ 
goalofciinsensus,hcnve\ er,dties not preclude a n occasional 
and principled "nci" \ cite. 

Represent the whole institiitiou. Despite one's 
individual passion for occupational education or the fine 
arts, a board member's responsibilitv is the best interest of 
the ov erall institution, not his or her fav orite parts. In this 
regard, a clear and well-defined mission statement can be 
a very useful document to keep the focus on the larger 
purposes of the college. 

Work to secure adequate support for the college. 
Perhaps an underappreciated role for effective board 
members is their abilitv to help develop support for and 
raise funds for the college. The board and the president 
both must share the task of informing the communitv, the 
state, and other funding sources of the financial needs of 
the ciillege. Trustees should work to be recognized in all 
circles, from the local electorate to the governor and in the 
civic and philanthropic communities, as advocates for 
tid equate funding for communitv colleges. When 
appropriate, a trustee should be willing and readv to 
rei]uesl funds on behalf ol the college. 

Make policxj, but leaxH* atfujiuistratiou to the 
professionnl huulership of the college. Perhaps the most 
repealed advice to all those w ho w cnild ser\ e as eitecti\ e 
members ol college bc^ards o\ trustees is the reminder that 
the (uiHlion of the board is pc)lic\" making anci exercising 
fiduciary responsibilitv cm behalf of the citizens of the 
communitv. The bi^rd must delegate authorilv for the 
administration ot IhreolU'gi' lt> I'xpiM'iiMu I'd proh'ssjonal 
admmisiraloi s and edui iitors. Hoard nu'miHWs must sta\ 
outol lia v-lo-d a V ad m in istrativiuielail and hu u^ efforts on 
the large issiu*s Uu ing I he institution. 1 he board l an onlv 



damage the effectiveness of the president bv second- 
guessing administrative decisions. 

The Role of the Board Chair 

Next to selecting the president of the college, the most 
important task cU" the board is to select a board chair, for the 
board chair plays a key role in supporting the president 
and in molding the independent membersof the board into 
an effcvtiveteam. Heor she serves in a critical in termed iarv 
role, working more closelv with the president than other 
board members but at the same time serv ing as a member 
of the board team. 

Workiug with the board. The board chair must 
exemplify the roles and rc^sponsibilities expected of all 
members of the board, but should also work with the 
college president fo cirient new board members and tci 
assist others to understand their roles and responsibilities. 
T he c h. a i r d cK»s t h e p r esi d e n t a n d t h e cc^ 1 1 ego a g r ea t se r \ ice 
by working directly with begird members who need some 
help in being effective members of the board team, thus 
insulating the president from potential conflict with board 
members that could be debilitating for the college. It is the 
responsibility of the chair to keep all members of the board 
involved in their policy-making role for the college. It is his 
or her responsibility to communicate open Iv and effecti\'elv 
with all members, and to work to build trust and mutual 
respect among all members. A good board chair will steer 
members away from becoming contentious and toward 
becoming a mutuallv trusting and responsible team. A 
good chair will help clarify the lines between policy and 
administration for board members. To achieve this, the 
board chair has to have the confidence and trust of board 
members and should have the capacitv to act on their 
behalf as appropriate. 

Workiug with the president. It is also the board chair 
who wc^rks most ckiselv with the president cif the cc^llege 
on a da y-tci-day basis, prcu'iding infcirmal feedback on 
likely board preferences. A communitv college functions 
most effectively when its president and board chair ciperate 
on the basis of a mutuallv supportive relat kinship, with 
each performing the roles unic]ue to their positions. Such 
relationships need not be rare or attributable onlv to 
longevity in the positions. If the president and chair are 
united in their \ ision of ser\ ice to the college and lead a 
united team of board members, the beneficiaries are the 
students and the commimitv. 

l\'</i///c X'cirloii hccii (I Dirnihrr of Ihc Kirkuviul 
CoDUnunilu College hoiuii of Iru^tce^ >i}Kc /^^r-*, <crriug ii^ 
I //t//rs/;/( (♦ l'^)S4. Mr. Ncuioii hn<(d>o ^crrcda^ pioidrul of Ihr 
. \ss()( /,///,)// ,)/ Co\u))\U){\lM College 7'm/s/(\'s. \\)n}i l^irl^eii 
M'l pu'^itleui eM//r n^lhge. loi w/o/ in Ceil, 11 Riipitl^. h\cti. 
C ,m'^f ('(///{'; / \vi I >e//f eUe. 
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FROM TEACHING TO LEARNING: A NEW REALITY FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Robert B. Barr 



That communitv Cdlloges today face tremendous 
challenges is obx ious. One budget crisis follows another. 
Demand for education and retraining is greater than 
ever. Student populations are becoming more diverse. 
While the common response is to look externally for hei," 
in developing solutions — to the governor, the legislature, 
Ihecorporatesector — long-term successful strategies may 
well require a good hard look /ns/tft' community colleges, 
at the unwritten rules and assumptions that govern how 
communitv colleges view themselves and respond to the 
challenges they face. 

These rules and assumptions flow from an inx isible 
construct — the operating paradigm of community 
colleges across the country. Often misused, the term 
does not refer to something thought about. It is, rather, a 
structure thwui^Ji which the thought process t>ccurs. 
Paradigms are [o thinking what lenses are to seeing. 
Parad igms are sets of rules that establish boundaries and 
lav out what should bedone tobe successful within those 
boundaries; thev map the world and help predict its 
behavior. While operating within a paradigm, rules and 
boundaries are taken for granted. The paradigm is the 
"realitv." 

Shifting to a new paradigm creates a new reality and 
with it, a wht)le new domain of possibilities, in the l^th 
centurv, for example, manufacturers enormously 
increased the lex'erage applied to their human resources 
bv changing the paradigm from cMie of uniquely crafted 
items to mass production. The essence of the structure in 
which petiple worked was changed, and with it the 
leverage applied to their efforts increased dramatically. 
Todav, corporate America rtuitinely examines its 
operating paradigms through organizational restruc- 
turing and prt)cess redesign, vital business strategies 
necessar\' to cope with increasing domestic and wtirld 
competition. 

.'\pplving these same levers of change — organ- 
izational restructuring and process redesign — to 
communitv colleges offers the promise of greater 
elliciencv and elleclix eness. To be successluK howe\\»r, 
it will require more than restructuring or redesign. 
C olleges must critically examine their operating 
paradigm, from which flows the verv nature of the 
ecMiimunily college. 



The Existing Paradigm 

The kev assumption of the community college 
paradigm now in wide use is that the purpose of 
communitv colleges is to provide iiiiitnictioii. Community 
colleges refer to themselves as the premier teaching 
institutions of higher education. They all have 
"instructional divisions" and "vice presidents for 
instruction." it is revealing that virtually every mission 
statement contained in the catalogs of California's 107 
community colleges fails to place a focus on "learning" 
in its statement of purpose. When the word is even used, 
it is almost alwavs bundled in the phrase "teaching and 
learning," as if to sav that while learning may indeed 
have something to do with community colleges, it is only 
present as an aspect of teaching. Despite the movement 
to focus on student outcomes, California's recent reform 
legislation, AB 1725, defines the community college 
mission in terms of instruction. This pattern is found in 
colleges across the continent. Institutional success is 
judged comparatively on the basis of the quality and 
quantity of resources, students, faculty, programs, and 
courses — not on learning outcomes and student success. 
Clearly, the current purpose of community colleges is to 
provide instruction, not to produce learning. 

Thus the paradox. To sav that community colleges 
are in the business of providing instruction is equi\ alent 
to saving that auto companies are in the assembly line 
business. It is to sav that the method is the product. To 
make instruction the end (rather than the means) gives 
undue credence to the view that the traditional means for 
producing learning are the only legitimate, acceptable 
means for doing so. It is no wonder that institutions ha\'e 
been so resistant to innovation and reform in their 
methods and structure. Since traditional classroom- 
based instruction is the archetype, alternative forms of 
delix erv such as 1T\' courses, computer-based distance 
education, and credit for life experience are commonlv 
nusunderstood, c^r worse, e\'en viewed with suspicion. 

it this kev assumption were to change slighlly~-lo 
one where these institutions juoduL c Icayiiiiis^ as their core 
purpt^se — the effect wt)uld likely be a dramatic wa\ eof 
change that would permeate through every aspect of the 
organizatitin. \ iewed from the vantage point of this 
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simple refocusing of purpose, some of our most basic 
ways of doing business would begin to look unseemly. 

Consider the corollary assumptions related to a 
purpose focused on providing instruction, particularly 
those that specify what counts as instruction. Under the 
current paradigm, faculty are primarily teachers — "sages 
on stages." Their purpose is to provide classroom-based 
instruction. Each plaver's role under the existing 
paradigm is clear — faculty teach, nonfaculty support 
teaching, and students learn — but there is a triumvirate 
of different purposes at work. Under a paradigm that 
focused instead on producing learning, these roles would 
change — faculty, for example, would come to be viewed 
as (/£'S/\,»;/(TS of learning experiences and environments. 
Under such a paradigm,/?// employees — and students as 
well — would share a single overriding purpose: to 
produce learning. 

A New Paradigm 

Such a paradigm would carry the implication that 
colleges take responsibility for learning. Success would 
be judged not on the qualitv of instruction but on the 
quality of learning. Long-term success would depend on 
theability to produceever greater and moresophisticated 
student learning with each passing year, each exiting 
student, and each graduating class. By taking 
responsibility for learning and holding the institution 
accountable for learning outcomes, colleges would not, 
however, relieve students of any of tficir responsibility 
for learning. 

Student outcomes and greater accountability ha\'e 
been discussed in varying forms in higher education 
circles for decades, bu t the ability of institutions to really 
focus on these issues has been constrained by the current 
paradigm; that is the reason they have not penetrated 
very far into normal organizational practice. Only a 
handful of colleges across the country sy sterna ticallv 
assesses student outcomes. Virtually no college can sav 
whether this year's graduating class has learned more 
than the class that graduated five years ago. The reason 
for this is profoundly simple — and ob\ ious once the 
effect of the operational paradigm is exposed. Student 
outcomes under the current paradigm are irrele\'ant to 
the successful functioning of a college. 

Shifting the Paradigm 

The existing paradigm can be changed. The first 
step — surfacing the old paradigm — has already begun. 
As the language used in aimmunilv cc^lleges gradually 
shifts from the oki paradigm to the new, structin*es will 



also begin to change. Indeed, an almost wholesale 
restructuring of community college methods and 
structures — guided by the pole star of the new 
paradigm — will be required to produce learning ever 
more effectively and efficiently. The implications of the 
shift may be profound. The new paradigm will almost 
certainly bring unforeseen changes, some dramatic. 

These changes will not come without resistance, for 
there are many entrenched systemic forces supporting 
the current paradigm. Colleges are funded, for example, 
on the basis of student attendance. This powerful force 
severely constrains the kinds of changes that can be 
made in learning methods, virtually limiting them to 
changes occurring within classrooms, leaving the basic 
teacher-classroom construct intact. If community colleges 
were funded on the basis of learning outcomes, then the 
de\'elopment of new means and structures for producing 
learning would be encouraged and rewarded. 

The strong forces supporting the current structure 
are themselves, of course, a result of the near universal 
societal acceptance of the current paradigm. Paradigms 
are self-fulfilling; one is functioning when people say, 
"That can't be done" or "That's impossible." The initial 
response to a suggestion that community colleges be 
funded on the basis of outcomes is likely to be met with 
a list of reasons why such a change is not possible. But as 
the new paradigm takes hold, forces and possibilities 
will shift and today's " impossible" will become possible. 

Paradigm shifts occur when at least two conditions 
are met. First, difficulties or anomalies begin to appear 
in the functioning of the existing paradigm which cannot 
be handled adequately. Such serious difficulties have 
appeared in the functioning of schools and colleges. 
Report after prestigious report has concluded that our 
schools and colleges are in"crisis" and are not getting the 
job done. Second, there must exist an alternative 
paradigm that will account for all that the original 
paradigm accounts for — but, of course, not in the same 
way — and offers real hope for solving the major 
difficulties facing the current paradigm. The paradigm 
in which the community college mission is to produce 
learning meets these conditions. The consequence of not 
adopting this new paradigm and welcoming its 
implications for change in the learning process and our 
organizations is to be judged ever less effective in meeting 
the needs of our communities and society. 

Roik'rt B. Ban- /s dirtrtor of yc^^cinrh and phuviin^^ at 
Pdloniar Collc<^c in Snii Mnnos, C/\. 

Voluuir <s\ immhcr 
March 19'V^ 
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DEFINING THE PRODUCTIVITY OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 

Phillip N. Venditti 



Community ct>IIogc presidents, already acutelv 
aware that questions about the wilue of postseccmdarv 
education have escalated nationwide to unprecedented 
levels, mav soon find themseh'es faced with new 
h.^gislative mandates which deal with a feature of their 
institutions which has been, up until recently, largely 
unexplored and unmeasured — productivity. Increas- 
ingly, in states across the country, decisions about which 
institutions will be funded and at what le\'els will depend 
on measures of institutional productix itv. A component 
oi institutional productiv ity, c>f ccnirse, is ad ministratix e 
prtKluctivity. 

Illustrative of a widening trend, the Illinois 
Community College Board now requires each of the 
state's 50 community colleges to report annually on steps 
taken to improve administratix e productix'itv. In West 
Virginia, the hard-wtm omnibus higher educatit>n 
bill — tiriginallv conceived bv its suppt>rters primarily as 
a long-overdue salary-enhancement package for faculty 
and staff — unexpectedly coupled its ultiniate funding 
increases with a requirement that bt>th faculty members 
and administrati^rs in the state's public colleges and 
universities pnn e themselves tt>be 1(1^ < more prod uctix e 
than their peers in other states in the St>uthern Regional 
Hducation Board regiiMibv \^)^)?*. Similarly, the C/no/i/V/r 
of ili^^hcr lAiucntioji reports that slate lawmakers in 
C\ilorado hawK'gun linking decisicmst^n supplemental 
funding for poslsecondarv educational institutions with 
progress aknig fi\*e criteria — i>ne i>f which is impnn ed 
producli\ it\', a measure slated U>r implementatii>n this 
year. 

C ommunity ci>llege chief executiv es whi> have noi 
piised and answered the quest ii>n of ln>w the prod ucti\ it\' 
of their leadership teams can be assessed ma\' bring on 
serious difficulties fi>r themselves. In fact, nolhmg sht^rl 
o\ a seriiKis e\pK>ralii>n i>f pri>ducti\'it\' throughinit the 
entire administrative hierarchy t>f communilx et>lleges is 
apt to satisfy the gri>wing e\pec-talii>ns of mt>ne\'- 
slrappod stale and U>eal lawmakers. 

1 he con^ i'ijuences o\ an externiilK -impc>sei1 pnu ess 
ma\" prox e unnecessariK' unsettling and disrupliw* lor 
11k» unprepareci. In West \ irginia, for instance, the Male 
C ollege System's central oW'kc scrambled io assemble 
representatives of the administrative stall (^fexery West 



Virginia ctillege to dex ise a method of defining and 
measuring administratixe prcKluctix'ity which cc>uld 
stand the test of legu^lative scrutiny. The result, while 
useful, was less than satisfactory for all involved. 

Industrial Definitions as a Touchstone 

" To ta 1 o u t pu t pe rim i t o f i r.pu t " i s on e s i m pie f o r m u I a 
for determining productivity which has been employed 
in industrial settings. By carrying this formula over to 
academe, some havt^ ct>nceptuali/ed prixiuctivily as a 
stark measurement oi the "x olume" of students affected 
per "unit" of personnel time, per salary dollar, or the li ke. 
Ft>r instance, college faculty members are routinely said 
to "generate" student credit hours.Thenumber of student 
credit hours dixided bv the number of FTH faculty 
members, indeed, is used in some states as a commc>n 
indicator of faculty productivity and as a yardstick for 
attempting to compare the efficiency of x'ariouscolleges. 

By x'irtu e of I heir commitment to academic outcomes 
assessment and to the measurement of "customer 
satisfaction" as part o( their current involxement with 
the ct>ntinuous quality improx'ement mox ement, many 
ct>mmunitx'Ct>l leges hax'e a lst> listed tuitput indices which 
include sex eral familiar x ariables intended to represent 
what t Kit puts are "produced" in students. The most 
prexalent among these indices seem to be grades, subject- 
area and general education skill achiex ement, reti^ition 
lex els, transfer and graduatii>n rates, achiexement in 
transfer institutit>ns, and pi>steducational emp>tn'menl 
performance. 

The C\>mmunitv College Roundtable has lent a 
helpful degree t>f i laritv and ct>nsistencx' io this arena by 
propt>sing a set core indicators that includes outputs 
ntirmallv associated with faculty behaviors. If these and 
tUher agreed-upon t>utputs can be linked with tangible 
inputs, prt>speets (or measuring faculty productivity in 
the future mav well imprtn e. 

I')iff icullies in Dofining Administrative Productivity 

1 lu» process of tielermining precise, consjslenl 
deliniliiMis lor general prtHiuclivilv anuMig lacultx' mav 
seem arciui>us, bul at least it has been initialed in many 
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institutions. By contrast, questions relatt.d specifically to 
administrative productivity are not being addressed at 
all in most parts of the country. 

In fact, a search of the literature on administrative 
productivity in education uncovers precious little to 
review. The scant list of journal articles and books which 
touch upon the topic tends to cover very broad questions 
such as how administrators can best manage fiscal 
resources, support faculty and staff development, and so 
on. Although such analyses promise to aid improvements 
in the quality and output of administrators, they have 
not proposed direct modesof calculating the productivity 
of community college administrators as a distinct 
population. 

Academic administrators in West Virginia, given 
impetus by legislative action, have allempled lo add i ess 
this need bv identifying several possible indices of 
producti\'itv. These include the number of administrators 
as a percentage of all full-time employees in each college; 
^he mean salarv of West Virginia administrators 
compared to that of counterparts in c>ther states; the total 
operatingdollarsspentperadministrator;and the number 
of academic programs overseen per administrator. 

Except for the last item on West Virginia's list, 
unfortunatelv, nc>ne of its indices relates to what 
administrators actually accomplish, i.e., their outputs. 
Perhaps other results — such as the number and size of 
grants which are approv ed because of the person's efforts, 
the numlx^r of innovatitMis spawned by the person A>r the 
numberofcrises the person prevents or resolves — should 
Ix^ taken into consideration. 

To what extent is the success ot the institution 
attributable to the efforts of administrators? Should 
students' achiexements, for example, be vie\ved as 
outcomes resulting in some measure trom the \vc>rk of 
administratt)rs? What portion oi a given change in the 
persistence or graduation rates oH an entering student 
cohort should be considered to be an "output" of tiie 
chief student development t)fficer's efforts, as opposed 
lo those of the facuUv, the chief academic officer, or 
perhaps the CHO? And will next war's ex ents justify the 
same breakdown in attribution of responsibility? 

Prescription for Action 

The issues oi gauging ad mi nistratixe produclixilv 
are difficult, l:\cept ior some limited activity in a few 
slates that can be traced to legislatixe pressures, American 
communitx- ct^lleges ha\ e not Ix^gun lo tackle the^e kinds 
lit qui'slions. 



Standards for measuring academic productivity, as 
has been the case in other domains such as budgetary 
managementand student learning outcomesassessment, 
will be defined by others if not formulated already by 
community colleges. Legislative examination of faculty 
productivity has already yielded such disagreeably 
micromanagerial outcomes as mandates on the number 
of office hours to be kept by teachers in postsecondary 
institutions. When it comes to questions of whether and 
how to pay for administrative positions in the future, 
chances are that faculty groups whose own productivity 
has been rigorously scrutinized will insist that comparable 
attention be brought to bear on the performance of 
administrators. 

Indeed, only by discussing the topic collegially as a 
sharedchailengevvilladministratcirsand faculty members 
be able to craft satisfactory definitions of administrative 
productix'itv. Regardless of the method chosen, howex'er, 
the followingelements will define a successful approach: 

• Ease of implementation. The items must be of 
minimal ccMiiplexity. 

• Validity. Conx'enience must not be achiex'ed at the 
expense of accuracv. Measures must Ix^ relevant to the 
def initions of lx)th in puts and out puts. Sim ply calculating 
what propcirtion of an institution's total budget goes to 
support administrative activities^ — one technique 
currently being employed — sheds no light on whether 
those activities are worthwhile. 

• Intelligibilitif. Everyone, including external 
audiences, must be able to understand what is being 
discussed. 

• Political acceptability. Results of the discussion 
nnist earn the approx al of governors, boards of trustees, 
citizens' organizaticms, alumni, faculty, staff, and the 
public at large. 

C\)mmunitv college presidents who seriously grapple 
with this topic will be able to set clearer and more 
focused administrative goals for themselves and their 
institutions — and they will Ix^ in a better position to 
■ determine whether those goals are being reached. They 
will hax'o the data they need io weigh and then meet the 
needs oi their students, their communities, and their 
institutions' mternal constituencies. And with hard facts 
in hand, thev will Ix^ able to demonstrate the value of 
t heiroxvn act ivi ties to their constituencies as nex'er before 
in compelling, intelligible terms. 

Phillip N. Vciiiiilli i< cxrculiir rirr proidcfif of /\/( ///c 
bilniuUioWiil hi^tilulc.iifiiiffilifjfrot I riri^-Clnrk Still rColh\\n'. 

\ ohDiw nuiubcr -i 
April /^H^'i 
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WILL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY SURVIVE? 



Patrick Callan 



It is time to rovix'o dobdtc over tho public purposes 
iind soci.ll values that underline much of American 
higher education, hi the last half centurv, Americans 
have taken t\v;: *^normous gambles on higher education. 
Both were verv high risk. There was no certaintv that 
the\" would pav off, but thev both ultimately paid huge 
dividends. 

The first was a national policy — theGl bill, now 30 
vears old. At the time, the leadership of the most 
prestigious institutions in American higher education 
greeted the idea of theGl bill with enormous skepticism; 
in fact, most opposed it out of fear it would degrade the 
tjuality of American higher education. Howev er, the Cil 
bill changed the whole notion of who was educable in 
thiscountrvand w hocouki benefit from higher education. 
\n his most recent book, Po<t Cnpifali^t Socicfi/. IVter 
Drucker calls the CI bill a signal event that svmboli/ed 
the coming of the infcM'matit^n age. 

The second majtM* event occurred in the late l^)?Os 
and earlv U)h()s when that huge tidal wave kncnvn as the 
"babv bcHMiier^," the kids of the Cils, began to fill up the 
high schoi>ls and graduate. 7 he nation ccKild ha\ e taken 
a \ erv ci>nservative apprcvich and assumed the same 
ptirtiiMi of these pec^ple wcnild gc^ to cc^llege as had 
happened with pre\ icKis generaticMis. But instead, the 
ccumtrx did, what was in retrc^spc^ct, a radical thing. At a 
time when keeping the proportion o\ the populatitMi in 
higher ediicaticMi constant \\ (Uild have fcMVed gcnernment 
[o build new cc^lleges, spend mcM'e mtMiev, and exp.ind 
drasticalK , the naticMi decided ttu^pand the participation 
rates and t(^ open the dcHMs wider than thev ever had 
been befcMe. A public ccMiimitment was made that 
anvbcnlv , regardless of age, wlu^ \\ as able tt^ benefit and 
was nuUivated io do sc\ ccuild gc^ to cc^llege. 

While it seems fairK t^bvious now that these were 
apprc^priate cmirses o\ actitMi tor the states and the 
ctnintrx tc^ take, at the time the\ were great leaps o\ tailh. 
I hex wcM O IcMpsc^f faith taken in tlu' belief that investing 
in pi'v^ple wouki have* I'dMUMiiic, civic, anti cultural 
returns. Hut no one knt*\\ it it would w t^rk. 

Despite the manv \va\ s the ctnmtrv fell ^hov[ o\ this 
goai, b\ anv ri*al world slandarti the L'mted States diti 



better in Ripening the dtuM's of educational oppcM'tunity 
bex ond high school [o high quality education than an\ 
country in the world, 0\ er the subsequent twent\- \ ears, 
almost ex'erv state implicitly or explicitiv adopted a goal 
that e\'er\' person who could benefit and was moti\ ated 
could ha\e educatitMi bt^vond high schot^l, and thi> 
became, despite its imperfection, something that has nt^t 
been questioned or debated. That debate, hcn\e\'er, is 
coming. 0\ er the next ten or fifteen \ ears, social and 
demographic pressures will undtuibtedK' fierce the nati(^n, 
states, and colleges and univ ersities to rex isit the issue (^f 
higher educational opportunity, and ask again whether 
that broad extensit>n of participatitMi is a gtHKl thing. 

The Next Tidal Wave 

The issue will be precipitated bv another tidal wax e 
of students that will begin tc^ hit American higher 
education in the last part of this centurx , Between now 
and about 2{W. the nation's high schcn^l graduating 
classes will increase b\ more than 34 percent. Sc^ne 
states, like California, Ari/cMia, \\'ashin,^tcMi, and 
Ma r\- land will have a 50 percent increase in the number 
of students graduating from high school, In Tlc^rida, it 
will be 73 perciMit, To percent in Minnesota, and almost 
4l) pei'cent in Texas. NalitMiallv, what this means is ,m\ 
increase ofabout three-quarters of a millicMi voungpec^ple 
graduating ivom high school between ncuv and the year 
2[W. This is not speculation. T hese are students alreadx 
born and most c^f them are alreadv in the educatic^n 
pipt.4ine. And these large numbers mask an incredible 
irjc'vase in the di\ ersitx tU'lhe populatiiMi; the states that 
experience this increase and grcnvth in the greatest 
numbers also havt* a \cHing pc^pulation that is much 
more di\ erse than the colder, middle-age segment ol the 
pc^pulation. The last time the ccnmtrx had tc^ deal with 
such issues w as in the earl\ l^hOs and H^7(K, anil this 
-NOCtM-^d tidal wave* will put It^ the test \hc uMion'^ 
ctmimitment io t»pportunit\ in postseLCMuiarv educaliiMi 
antl training. 

The ctMning botMH will be quiti* different \vom 
pre\ itnisexpansionst^t higheretiucalion demand because 
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of the political and economic environment in which it is 
occurring. Most of the expansion of higher education 
that took place through the community college movement 
of the l%Os and 1970s happened in the midst of the 
largest increase in revenues available to state and local 
governments in the history of the country. The nation is 
now looking at a period when ecimomic growth will 
probably be slow. The federal go\ ernment is tied up 
with the federal deficit and much-reduced discretionary 
domestic spending, and the states ar^ dealing with 
antiquated tax systems ihat have not kept up as the 
economy has switched from a goods to a serx'ice econom w 
At the .same time, taxpayer resistance continues. 
The disenchantment with government indicated by polls 
IS a huge problem for education because in order for the 
public to give public education money, it must be willing 
to give ti^ the gen eminent first. The competition for 
resources is more intense now with an aging population, 
enormcRis demands tor children in the K-12 population, 
i'iSiPig health care costs, and an increasing amount of 
mone\" going to thecc^rrection svstem.This en\ ironment 
challenges higher education opportunities. 

Reducing Access Is Not the Answer 

^'et despite these constraints, no one is arguing 
publicly that improvement will come bv educating fewer 
people or b\" lo wer i ng th e ed uca t i on 1 e\ e I of th e A m er ica n 
pcipulation. President Clinton's address to the American 
Council on hducation contained charts that substantiated 
his theme that learning is the ke\' tci economic success. As 
he put it, "What vou learn determines what you earn." 
1 ie den ^nstrated that access to the middle class in this 
coimtr\ IS almcist impc^ssible withcnit education be\ ond 
high school. More than anv time in the historv of this 
countrv, higher educaticMi is tl . gatekeeper to the good 
life. Thus, when states make decisions about tuiticm, 
dcnvnsi/ing, CM' increasing iMircillments, the\' are making 
decisicMisthalccMitrol the opportu n itv structure of societ\' 
in a wav ne\ er seen befcMv. 

While the American public still shows strong suppcMi 
te^rt'd uca tii^n, a maji^rity AjTierican^ ^^?4 percei'tt ) believ e 
that public higher education needs to be fundamentallv 
merhauled. This appears to be ba^ed on public 
perceptiiMis that highcM" education is beccMni ng less 
available as it becomes more impc^rtant, and there is 
enormous tear about that. Public opinion polls hci\c* 
fiutnd that when pei^ple are asked abcnit K-12educaticMi. 
the\ immediatelvraisequestionsaboutquality, but when 
p(Uled abcHit ciMnmunit\ ci^lleges, tcHir-\ear colleges, 
and universities, their ciMicerns ccMiter on access and 
attordabilit\ . W hen jn alternatives \ov dealing with 
tmancial prc^blems, reducing enn^llment is the chi^ce 
that is least acceptable to the public. 

1 he essential reahlv is that IIkmc* is cm L'ntiruunis 
mismatch between theiieeil [ov educatiiMi and the acticMis 



that some states have taken. Furthermore, community 
colleges, the higher education sector as a whole, and the 
states are generally unprepared to deal with what is 
going to be a period of intense, increased demand. Public 
expectations for higher education have never been higher. 
So the nation, states, community colleges, and higher 
education system in this country face some very difficult 
choices. 

Challenges for Colleges, Challenges for States 

This problem cannotbe addressed withoutadditional 
public investment. But according to By Dcsis^u or Defaull, 
an analysis published by the California Higher Education 
Policy Center, even if there is additional public 
investment, it will not be at the same rates per student as 
were enjoyed in the l%Os and 1970s. Colleges will still 
have to reduce costs. If that is to be dc^ne without a 
sacrifice in student learning, then major changes will be 
required in the organization and deliv'crv of higher 
education — especiallv changes that will have the effect 
of extending the instructional reach of facultv' and 
institutions, moving to alternative learning paradigms, 
and increased use of technology. There is no wav to 
squeeze the kind of gains needed by putting more 
pressure across the board on the existing model — in 
essence asking people to work harder and do more. 

States must not onlv learn to reinvest additional 
dollars in higher education; thev are going to have to 
make choices that put resources behind the institutions 
that are w illing to lead the effort to change the ways in 
which instruction is organized and delivered. The rhetoric 
of governors and legislatures about the need for change 
notwithstanding, the institutions they end up funding 
more often than ncH are thc^se that have resisted change 
the most. The incentive system that the states provide for 
cciUeges and universities to address this problem cannot 
wcirk if the Hem's share of whatever new revenue is 
available is devoted to maintaining the status quo. 

The ba<ic question for the P^^Os and beyond is this: 
Will this period of massive access and high hopes for 
educatitM^al 'Mppt>rtutiit\' f(^r Amf.M*irans htMUst ,i blip on 
the screen that will be looked upon in the middle of the 
t\v entv-firstcenturv as something this CLumtry indulged 
itself in for a few decades when resources were available? 
Or will it be something deemed essential for the quality 
o\ .American life, the viabilitv of the econc^mv , the 
collective view oi scK'ial justice, and the verv nature of 
demt^cratic scK"ietv\* 

Piilr'hk Ciillini /s cxcciiliir ilitrclor of fitc Ciilifontii} 
lUs^hcr f diiLiihofi rolii V Coilo. St/?/ /on', Ciilifoiuit}. 77//s 
urfiilc u\}> i}b>frih'li'd trofii ///s kcunolr iUiiirc^^ lo flio /'^^M 
"I riiiirr^liiv 2(HHy' ooiifrriiioo /;/ S<n/ Hio^^o. C<///M/hm. 

\ olhfiu' K^. nuifihor .'> 
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MISSION POSSIBLE: TEACHING THE DISENFRANCHISED 



J. William Wenrich 



The times tire rem in iscent of ChorlesDicken's classic 
opening line in A Talc of Two C/f/Vs: "It was tiie L^es'i o\ 
times, it was the worst of times.,./' In tbio past si\ voar*-, 
communism has collapsed, apartiieid has fallen, and 
democracy has taken root in more of Latin America than 
cvc'i befofe. At the same time, there are mounting 
example^ of man's inhumanity to man as people are 
slaughtered in Bosnia, Rwanda, Somalia, and in gang 
killings across the United States in every city. 

In higher education, it is equally true that it is the best 
of times ^ind the worst of times. Education has at its 
fingertips advantages pro\ ided by the most advanced 
technology the world has ever known, and support trom 
the most democratic, due-process-oriented society ever 
seen, American institutions of higher education have the 
greatest number and the greatest percentage of the 
citizenry attending college of any society in histon'. On 
the other hand, there is decreasing public and legislative 
support for highereducation, and a lower and decreasing 
quality of achie\ ement bv students ccmiing into ciur 
institutions. 

There is less sense of agreement on education's 
function and mission, and less sense of communit\' amc)ng 
educators and those they serve — a cc>ndition aggra\'ated 
by the growing schism in society between the "ha\'es" 
and the "have nots." Perhaps the greatest challenge facing 
this countr\ is the fact that society is split in two. On one 
hand, many are highly educated, computer literate, 
globally-oriented people who travel, communicate across 
the world, and live \ erv well. On the tether hand, large 
numbers of people in the disenfranchised half of society 
are functionally illiterate high school dropouts with no 
job skills, no jobs, no future, and no wa\" out of drugs, 
gangs, poverty, and self-deprecation, 

Thead\antages of I he global communit\'en\isitined 
by the Ntirth American Free Trade Agreement will never 
accrue to that group of people, who will continue to be 
less com petiti\ e and lessectintimicallv \ iable, \ ictims of 
the a\i(.>m, "Without a futiu'e, the p resign t is in jetipardy." 
That truism comes from a true st(^r\ about a lime wht»n 
the C orps o\ hngineers proptised to build a dam in a 
valley that would prevent flood inundation downstream. 
UnfortunateK", the plan would hav e also inundated the 
town that was in the \alle\ , As it turned tHil,thedam was 



never built, but at the time, people /f.'//VpC(/ it would be. As 
a lesult, they did mit maintain their homes, they did not 
paint things, and the\' did not fix the streets. Businesses 
did not add to their inventory, and high school graduates 
got out of school and left because the town was going to 
be under water. The go\ ernment ne\er did flood the 
valley, but the town died anyway. It had no future. 

It seems that man\' ,American \duths find themselves 
in that position today: seeing no future, their very 
present is in jeopardy. So many people are in that kind of 
ctMiundrimi of not seeing the future for themseK es and 
struggling with all of the deficits they face. At the same 
time, that focus on the barriers, not the possibilities, is 
extending to public institutions, including community 
colleges, Co mm unity col leges a re struggling with budget 
crunches and increasing state and federal regulation. 
Costs are going up, as are public demands. 

Educating the IJneducable 

The critical question is, in a contentious environment 
in which com muni t\' cci lieges are being con f rem ted from 
all sides, can they address the issue of bringing the 
bottom half of the bifurcated society into the mainstream? 
The answer is that community colleges can, C^nl\' 
community colleges can; therefore, they must. 

There is much talk about educating Americans for 
smart jobs to be competitive in a global economy. The 
unanswered question is how to reach the 25 percent of 
the population that don't e\'en finish high school cir the 
next 25 percent who cannot read abcne a ninth grade 
reading level. What about the 18-35 vear-olds who 
currently lack the kninv ledge, skills, or even the 
motivation to tr\-, because they perceive no future for 
themseK es in this competitiv e en\'ircinment? What is to 
happen to Ihem? Some argue that a pcirlion, mavbe even 
a significant portion, of society is not ed ucati email \' 
redeemable and should be written off as a lost cause. But 
ctimmunit\- ct>l leges know better. The\''\e seen those 
students pass their Cil-Ds, dev elop through T.Sl classes, 
catch up in adult basic education and developmental 
classes, then perform successfully at the college level. In 
shiirt term job programs, thev can lea rn and be functitmal 
on the job. Are thev educable? C^f course they are. 
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The Value of Contextual Learning 

People whtmrc currently left out or rejected from the 
techniciil jobs in society Ctin perform them if they cire 
trained in the context of work requirements. The F-ord 
Foundatitin-sponsored study, G?s/ OffVoufli: Policy and 
Tniiiiiji^; Mc//i(n/s fnvii tlic Mil i fan/ I'.xpcricjh'c (1*^87), 
examined the four times in history the U.S. military has 
taken people who don't trtuiitiona 11 v qualif\' for militarv 
serx'ice — people who scored in category four on the 
ASFAB test, which theoretically meant they had an IQ 
le\ el of Twtiof these times came in during periods 
of gredt need — World War 11 and the Korean War. Then, 
during the war on povertx , Robert McNamara proposed 
taking some people who were theoreticallv ineligible, in 
a program called Projcif li)0,iHH). The military called 
them "NtcNiamara's Morons," and did ni>t receixe the 
new recruits wt*ll. TluMt^ was d fourth time in the Intp 
U/70s when a miscalculation on conxersion of ASF'AB 
scores tod normative percentile score led the Department 
oi Defense to inadvertently classifx' 300,000 ineligible 
people as hax ing passing scores, and let them in witlmut 
knowing their coriect IQ. 

The studx' found that the overall attrition r^te for 
these gmups Wds 16 percent, twice the normal attrition 
rate for cirm\' inductees. While that mew initiallv seem 
like a high failure rate, looking at that statistic from 
another perspective leads tci a different conclusion. Since 
the group was theoretica ll\' 100 percent rejects, if onlv lb 
percent left, that is cin 84 percent success rtUe. The stud\' 
also found out that two-thirds of the people who went 
through that program took the GI bill and went to 
ctillege; main' others staved in the rnilitarv and had 
successful careers. The conclusion cif the stud\' was that 
training programs that included proper motiVtUion and 
learning in context enabled even marginal students to 
locirn and to perform their jobs successfulK*. 

Such ct>nte\tutil triiining for the mostdisad\ atUaged 
students is totallv consistent with the mission of 
community ct>lleges. As Patricia Cross, PrcUessor o\ 
Hd uca t i o n a t th e U n i \ e rs i t\ f C a 1 i fo r n i a tU Be r ke 1 e \- , h c\ s 
said, "In the findl anolvsis, the task of the excellent 
tedcher is to stimulate apptirentlv ordinary people to 
unusucil effcM't. The tough problem is not in idenlif\ ing 
winners; it is in making winners outof cM*dinar\ people." 
She goes on to sov, "1 lisloricalh', in most of the periods 
emphasizing excellence, education has reverted to 
selecting winners rather thtin creating them." 1 he 
communilv college roU* is lo make winners mil o\ 
apparentU tirdinar\" petiple and out of those* who max 
lune alread\- been cast off. This was the thrust i^f li^hn 
and Suiinne Riuieche's stud\'. Bctirccn a KeiA antl a lliini 
/'/./(('. ///. .\/ /\/sA S///(V/// /^('(^r C e//(\c. 1 hex 
examined 12 colleges and concluded that community 
ctilleges Clin succt^ssfullx teach at-risk students if the 
institutiiMi is trulx ctMnmitteel. \ ho communilv ci^llege is 



the institution most capable of educating the disen- 
franchised, the high risk, the low skilled, the lower 
segment of the bifurcated society. C^ mmunity colleges 
haxe that ability. The question is: do thev ha^ e the 
commitment? 

Toward Increasing Commitment 

At the convention of the American Council on 
Education last vear. Secretary of Education Richard 
Rilex' said, "My friends, this nation cannot waste its 
talent; we cannot lose the genius, the energy, or the 
imagination of anx' of our young people." In Texas, 
Comptroller John Sharpe published a three-volume tome, 
77ic' Forces of Ouui^c iw Tcxa>, in which he forceful Ix" made 
the point that Texas cannot relx' on its traditional natural 
resources. There is simply not going to be any more 
cotton or oil cir cattle The last re«^(^urce thp state has is its 
human resource — its people. He said, "^'ou are fixin' to 
make them, our multicultural youth population, either 
our biggest liability or our biggest asset and the critical 
factor in the difference is education." 

Community colleges should rex islt the admonition 
from Thomas Jefferson that "We should build an 
aristocracy of achiexement based on a democracy of 
opportunity." Access is what the communitx" college — 
aiHi America — is all about. Community colleges are the 
answer to providing high-qualit\' educational oppor- 
tunities to our bifurcated societx'. It is not the job of the 
unix ersities, where qualitx' is usiiallx' measured bx" the 
SAT scores of the entering class, or the job of the public 
schools, where 25 percent of the students drop out and 
a neither 25 percent cannot read. It is a jcibtmlx* communitx' 
colleges can do. 

Some say this is unrealistic. A lo^ of critics say the 
plate is too full at communitx* colleges; communitx' 
colleges haxe too many missions and too many poorly 
prepared students to serve already. But as Garrison 
Keeler said, "Sometimes x ou hax e to look realitx' in the 
ex e and deny it." The imperativ e is clear; the cciuntry 
must bring its bifurcated societx' back tt^gether. This 
tiaticm must extend the franchise to the disenfranchised 
and reintegrate those who hax'e been cast off. If not the 
ctimmunitx* college, then whci? If not now, then when? 
This is the Mission Possible that cinlx" communitx'Cciileges 
can perfcirrn. There simplx" is not anx'one else. 

/. WilUam W'oiricli i^ cluniccllor of flic Duliii^ Couiili/ 
Conijjiujiify CoUcsic District. T!ii> ah^tnicf i^ bn<cii on Iti^ 
kc\/}iofc Oiidro'-^ fo the !^'^94 ! ctnicr<!iip 2(100 coiifcrcju c. An 
earlier version of flir>c rcniark< u'a> publi>l:cii a< a 
"Cclobraf ion--" by (In' National hi^fili'tc U^r !^faff aud 
( ^rs^anizafional I ^Oivloptnofif inui I'hr ll'intri ^ilu of I'cxa^ al 
Ai(->fn}. 

\'olunir N. innidh-r o 
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DONT MISS THE JOY! 
Dale Parnell 



VVhatmnke^slifocnvoin foryounsii Iciuicr? VVhnt sot 
of circumstances throws you into a pcinic? When the 
situtition blows up nround you, is bitterness vour 
inddx ertent response? Negntix e circumstances seem to 
force mciny community college leaders into a sort of 
grimness. Ex'erywhere there are "white-knuckled" 
leaders to be seen, enduring their work — their leadership 
role — rather than enjoying it. Certainly, many of these 
administrators face some pretty grim circumstances, but 
concentrating on poor circumstances and on unfairness 
on 1 \' br i n gs a d o w n \ v a rd s p i r a I to w a r d n eg a t i \ ' e t h i n k i n g . 
The best adx ice for future community college leaders 
may be this: "Whatever you do in your leadership role, 
don't miss the jov!" 

The antidote to grimness is to step back and take the 
big look. Grimness comes from taking oneself too 
seriously and not taking one's mission, one's serv ice — 
one's fundamental beliefs — seriously enough. Every 
CO m m u n i ty co 1 1 ego 1 e a d e r sh i p ro 1 e i s a se 1 f- po r t r ii i t o f t h e 
person in the job, 

The Joy of Mission 

l^robably no set c^f institutions in the world has such 
a glorious and profound mission as community colleges. 
Community cc^lleges pro\ idet^pportLmit\' for millions of 
people acrc^ss this great land and do that in an excellent 
way. The community college movement is a vast and 
growing force in America, one that is now moving a round 
the world. Community college leaders are acting c>ut and 
modeling national ccmimitments that man\' c>thers are 
just talking about. 

Belief is a powerful thing. Belief in freedom has 
caused thousands of Americans to gi\'e their li\ es for 
their ciumtry. Belief is also important to community 
colleges. What are some oi the beliefs that drive 
community college leaders? What really motivates one 
[o action? Ciec^rge Bernard Shaw captured the esscMice c^f 
this subject when he wrc^te: "This is the true jo\' in life — 
being used for a purpose recc^gni/ed b\ \'ourseU iis a 
mighty one, instead of being a fe\ erish, selfish little clod 
ccMiiplaining that the world will not devote itself 
making you happv." 



The foundation of commimitx' colleger is built upon 
the philosophy of opportunit\- with excellence. 
Community colleges a re opportunity colleges. The word 
oppoiiimitij undergirds so much of what is American, 
Opportunity with excellence is not mereh' a catch phrase, 
an empty slogan, or an "oxymoronic" statement. 
Opportunity is the \ ery soul of America, and providing 
opportunity withexcellenceis the soul of the community 
college mox ement — thedri\ ing force of these workhorse 
institutions. So, have joy in the mission of the community 
college. 

The Joy of Service 

Government leaders are commonU- thought of as 
public servants. Howe\ er, it would be misleading to say 
that the servant-leader concept has become \ ery popular 
in thinking about leadership. The true servant-leader 
should be servant first and leader second. The best test 
for a serx ant-leader is whether the indixiduals around 
him or her are helped togrcnv, to feel more confident and 
competent. Another good test is the impact c^f one's 
leadership on the least privileged in our society — the 
true serx ant-leader encourages, indeed persuades, the 
more able and the less able to ser\ e each other. 

The ser\- ant- leader emphasizes increased ser\'ice to 
others and building a sense of ccMiimunitx' within our 
institutions. The central theme of the AACC Futuies 
Commissic>n report, Hiiildifisi Coi}n}n(uitic<: A Vi<iou for a 
New Cc}}tu}'\/, states "The term communitx' should be 
defined not onl\' as a region to be served, but alsc^ as a 
climate to be created." In many wavs the breakdown in 
the sense of communitx' can be traced to a failure of 
leadership, whether that be in the home, schools, colleges, 
or other organizations. 

Servant-leaders must firstof all recognize the delicate 
balances, the and the of competing forces, and 
how [o deal with these fc^res witluRit losing their sense 
c^f balance. There will not be much jc>\ found in serv ice to 
others without knowing how to renew one's own 
physical, spiritual, and psychic energy reserves. The 
indiv iduals needed to lead colleges in the future must be 
able to bring tc>gether divergent constituencies, develop 
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cotisLMViUS, iind build ii iLMiuwin^ SL»nse of coin muni tv 
within the institution — iind find joy in this kind of 
IcMdcM shipserx ice. If sonieono is hiippiiM' or wiser IxVtUise 
of such service, it will not hnve been in wiin. 1 Live jov in 
your service. 

The Joy of Hope ... Of Vision ... Of Planning 

VVhiit dri\ es you? ^'ol^• hopes or vour fetirs? Too 
often, leaders cire motiviited fiir more b\ fe^rs th^n bv 
hopes cind dreams. NegcUivism, [i. L. Mencken once 
Sciid, is the haunting fear that someone, si^mewhere, mav 
be happy. 

There are two basic kinds of communit\' college 
presidents. There are the "fire-fighters" and there are the 
"planners." The lire-fighters fight fires all day; thev go 
home tired and without much joy. Thev are motivated bv 
fear — fear of failure, fear of the unknown, fear of 
controversy. The planners trv to look ahead and head off 
trouble, to steer the college around the storm clouds. 
Their motivations lie in hopes and dreams; they do not 
concentrate on what is, but rather what can be. 

One of the most comnuinly expressed requirements 
for leadership is v ision. The term can mean a v ariety of 
things, but in particular, visionary leaders can describt^ 
the outlines of a possible future that motiv es and lifts 
people. People enjov belonging to an organization where 
there is progress and forward movement. But at the root 
of progress is hope, vision, and planning. Mope is a tcMiic 
for the soul and the driving force of anv good organiza- 
tion. What oxygen is for the bodv, hope is fcir the spirit. 
\ iave joy in vour hopes and t1 reams. 

The Joy of Diversity 

The most culturailv diverse institutions in higher 
ed uca t io n a re t h e CO m m u n i t V CO 1 1 eges . So m e i n d i v i d u a 1 s 
view this diversity and see it as a problem. Others \ iew 
thisdiversitv and seeitasa joy. Consider that it hastaken 
the U.S. a longtime to appreciate the contributions of the 
immigrants whoentered thecountry through the portals* 
of F.llis Island. The nation does not ha\e another lOO 
years to begin to meet the challenges of responding to, 
and indeed celebrating,di\ ersit\" in thiscountry. America 
is great! V blessed b\' those whose ancestors came from 
Africa, Central and South America, I!astern l-urope, the 
Middle I-ast, and Asia. Cultural diversity is the great 
strength of thiscountr\'. Now is the time tc?vi tress cultural 
di\ ersity as a strength rather than just anothe< problem. 
It is \ ital that the nation fullv develop it> culturally 
different human resources to strengthen the competi- 
tiveness of the work force. 

Unfortunately, most federal social polictv's seem to 
ha\e been designed primarily to foster social eciuit\ 
rather than tt> encourage the development of human 



potential, economic self-sufficiency, and individual 
empowerment. People must be educated and trained not 
just because they are poor, but because thev represent a 
fundamental resource for maintaining the economic 
health of our nation. 

Allow a word of caution to enter here. The word 
"minority" is too often used as a label. Like all other 
labels, it is too often used to separate people rather than 
bri!ig them together. It is much easier to dislike a label 
than to d'slike a person. Labels do not have names and 
faces. The danger, of course, is that people end up 
communicating label to label instead of person to person. 
Human relationships can become suffocated by labels, 
and community college leaders must reach beyond labels 
and across cultures, languages, and races to bestow upon 
indix'iduals the greatest gifts of all: meaning, hope, and 
respect. 

The whole tone of leadership must be conditioned 
by a faith in human possi bill ties. That faith — that belief — 
is the energy that gives life to an organization. A leader's 
faith in human possibilities will be reflected in the life 
and work of those around him or her. E\'en though the 
backgrounds and cultures of the people one works with 
ma y be d i f fe ren t, f a i th i n i nd i \' i d u a 1 h um a n poss ib il i t ies — 
in seeking the best in people — can lift the human spirit 
and will motivate action like nothing else. Ma\ e joy in 
di\ersity. 

Conclusion 

In a nation with a moral commitment to access and 
opportunity, community colleges are the accessible 
institutions. In a nation with a tremendous need for 
skilled workers, community colleges are helping a host 
o f o u r c i t i / en s d e \' e 1 (1 p ma r keta b le s k i 1 1 s — t h e i n esca pa b 1 e 
beginning of himian liberation. In a nation committed to 
human resource dev elopment, community colleges are 
the institutions that are t rigger ing economic re vitalizati on 
by matching student skills to the needs of the em pi oyer s- 
In a natitMi that emphasizes accountability, community 
colleges are the mcist cost-effecti\'e institutions in higher 
education, in a nation asking urgently if there is life after 
work, community colleges are leading the way by 
prov iding liberal and fine arts experiences for wc^rking 
men and women. The community college is where the 
action is in higher education. Comnumity colleges are 
providing opportunity with excellence — and they are 
making history. Whatever else you do, don't miss the jtiy 
of working, serving, and leading in a community college. 

Dale Panwll /s pwfc^^or of ciiucntioii al Orcsioii Stale 
Ihiiirr^ili/ in Corvnlli^, Ofv^^oii; he ^crvcii ftrc^iiirnt of flic 
Aiiwricdfi A>^oi i(Jlio)i of Co))nuu)\llii Collc^ir^ from 19SI to 
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CAN COMN4UNITY COLLEGES DO THE JOB? 
Robert A. (Squee) Gordon 



T1h» iitPK^spluMv in \\ hicli a^nnninitv colk\m.»s cipofiUo 
is chtinging significtinlly. At ihc siThk' timo, a^lloj^os c\iv 
(^pomling undiT ,^ ^row ih dnd cxpdnsion miulol wiiicb mdv 
no longor Iv toiinbk'. TIk* inK* qui'stit^i tiidt nivds tti bo 
tiskod, in tho midst oi nil tho rhetoric dbout a^iimunity 
colleges prox iding w t^rkU^rcc trnining tor the twentx -tiisl 
cenlur\', is: Are ctMnnuinitv cc^lleges really equipped tt^ 
hiindle the jc>b? And it thev dre nc^t, whdl sht>iild the\' do io 
rendv themselves? 

Current Trends 

• The budget crisis is going to continue indefinitely. 
Colleges will be under pressure io credle tee-tor-service 
iicti\ ities that will generate the new smtrces ot revenue they 
will need in order tc^ survive, let iilone perform dll the 
functions for which there ore demands. 

• Societtil disruption wili continue. In the global 
economv, those who hdve the inforniation and the skills will 
do well, and those who ha\ e kn\' skills and kn\' educatiimal 
levels will be struggling to survive. This will put tremendous 
stress on communit\' colleges, which havi* tradititmally 
served the underprepared. 

• TraditiiMial learning centers, which have implicitly 
meant that students had ti^ be phvsically present on campus 
io learn, will beciMne a thing o\ the past. Future educational 
services will necessitiite a reexamination of educatii>nal 
deli\erv svslems, depending heavilv upon the electronic 
highwav that is rapidlv becoming av ailable. Students will be 
able ItU'jring in inlernaticMial experts tri^m around the wiirld 

via the Internet tM thrcHigh interactive \ idei> an interesting 

prospect w ilh considerable implicatii^ns for the faculty in 
classrinM^ns ttulav. 

Institutional Mission 

• Ifcommunitvcollegeschange their missii^ntiunclude 
worktorce training, what impact will this have mi what thev 
have dt>ne traditic^nallv? Can colleges reconcile their 
egalitarian agenda with the new agenda -one that iiu ludes 
generic and literacv skills, as well as thc^se that are ciMiipany 
specific? The private sectcM* wants empkn-ees wIk^ are 
trained in current, relevant, and up-to-d ite information and 
processes, lov this reasiMi, ci^lleges must reci^ncile business 
and intlustry agendas with their own. 



• Are communitv colleges prepared io adjust their 
current mission to meet the needs of the changing 
environment? l*or instance, is it still viable to be differing 
prtigrams fiM* the underprepared and u nd e rem pkiyed? 
Should colleges be exploring new waysof dtiing things, and 
a re there t hi ngs thev are present Iv doing that can and should 
be dimebvothers? Perhaps publicschcHilsshtnild be charged 
■with offering basic educatiiMi to all age groups, leaving 
ctimmunitv ctilleges free to ccmcentrate on the higher end oi 
the training spectrum — especiallv given that techntilogical 
iidvancements are min ing forward with incredible speed. 

Strategies for Success 

• In iirder io participate effect ivel\" in the private sectt^r 
training market, colleges must move from those learning 
services that are given uniformly to groups to those that are 
customized, indiv idualized, and tailor-made fcirall students. 
And, particularly giwncu rrent budgetary restraints, colleges 
must alsii move a wax* from delixering fixed educational 
ciiurses and mine tmsards modular competenc\-based 
packagesthataretlexible,cost-effecti\'e, and client-scheduled. 
Without these changes, colleges will embarrass themselves 
and weaken their credibilitx". 

• Colleges must learn to adopt a larger world \ iew. 
The\' need to start thinking globalK' and then applv that 
perspective to local situations. Colleges can do this by 
rethinking narrin\', parochial \iews of the world and creating 
one-stop educational centers that will allow students to take 
advantage of the comprehensive community college 
network. Of course, such an approach is totally antithetical 
to the existing pattern. While community college 
administrators ad here to the mandateof serving local needs, 
that stance does not help them address issues relating to the 
global economv. The more mx'opic their approach, the less 
organizations will be able to change and meet the demands 
of tomorrow. 

• Whik'communitv colleges must never underestimate 
the \ alue and commitment of their empkn'ees, at tiie same 
time thev must moveawav fromcaleringliUhecomforlle\i'l 
ot staff and tacultw 1 hey must iocu^^ on operating in ways 
that meet the needsof their client base. I 'or example, shopping 
center customers are rarely made to walk great distances to 
get to the shops. Vet, often, college emj-^loyees consider it an 
imposition if parking spots (which at man\' colleges are at a 
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premium) iiro loaili'd din distdna* honi llu* nidin iMilrciiux*. 
In ftUl, most collogos iiil(n\ ihoir ompknoos to piirk 
a^nvonionllv, lIuMvbx forcing sludrnls cind \ isilors to tij;ht 
for piirkinv; spdcos iind wdlk lhroiii;li wiridblo wodtlu'r 
conditions to t;cl to lhi» Ccimpiis cind to cldss. 

• C\^lloi;cs niiist dcccpl iho Met thdt thoy cdnnot scrw* 
lluMUvdsof o\ ory(MU». \'o thdtond they nuisl dbdndon wcdk 
drcds, focustMi wiicU tho\- i.lo w oii, dnd develop specidli/ed 
niches. At the sdme time, institutions Cdn remdin 
comprehensix e b\ working with other colleges. It for 
exdmple, students wdnt d Cdreer in I iispdnic business they 
might be better served by fdcull\- dtd college in Midmi orSdn 
Diego, rdther than b\ fdcull\' dl d college in, sdy, Bulle, 
\UMitdnd.ThismedSLire,howe\er, willcdil for ddministrdtixe 
ingenuit\", coc^perdlion, dnd less territorid) dpprodches to 
reldtionships between districts iind colleges dround the 
\^i^[\o\^. 

• .Mlci^llogestdft shiHild contributelothodcquisitiontif 
lednuMLtgN . Wlulc rducdlc>rs drgue tluil: v^ltoring indiistrx' 
prc^grdms requires stdle-of-the-drt equipment, they hd\e 
redllv never considered thdlobtdiningsucheiiuipment might 
be pdrt of their resptmsibililx'. But the fdcl is thdl colleges Cdn 
IK Ml gc» r d f fo rd to b u \' d II t h e n ecessd r y eq u i p m e n t . F i u m bv r 
C\^llege, for instdnce, recently bought d hdlf-million dolldr 
digital imdging ^ vstem. I lumber fdcullv dgreed to perform 
foe-ftM"-ser\ ice dctivities on weekends and summers for 
business clients [o reimburse the interest-free kidn from the 
ctillege. The nuMiev Cdn then be rec\'cled. This hiis been dn 
impLMlanllesst^n torfdculty.Thex' now iedli/ethdtb\' helping 
to incredstMvvenueslhev gel modern equipment, the progrdm 
sur\ i\es, and ds ii result, so, too, do their jobs. 

• Comnumitv colleges must ser\e as ledrning 
ctMisultdnts bv estdblishing pdrtnerships with companies 
that dL»sire training. In some cdses, these ctMnpdnies umw 
iid\e pet^ple mort' competent thdn the college can prov ide, 
but their t'mpKnwsdtm't kntn\ how to write curriculum, or 
how toevaluate tho pn^gressi^f training sessions. And w hile 
ci^lleges mav not actual Iv teach the course, they are capable 
of tittering ctKirst* dt'\ elopment serv ices. These can otten be 
priUit-making \entures. i'or colleges to become ItMining 
orgiini/ijiioii^. i1k \ mu-A ^liilt thuir thc^ught priK\-»e> MC»m 
the "what" ti^ the "how" and arrive at the understanding 
thatciMnmunitx collegesa re management consultants rather 
than tcticluMs o\ traditional course materials. 

• C\Mlegosneed ttu'xam ine new concepts i^t distribution 
because compani^'s want empkn'ees who can learn without 
taking time awa\" frt>m their work. This appnvich calls \ov 
the teacher to shift from being the persiMi who ctMitrols the 
class to being tlu' persi^i wTio ciH>rdinates the learning 
process. IncreasingK", teachers will become managers of 
learning resources with a slrciimlined staff to Kn^k after 
ci>pying, testing, and tutoring. In this \\\^\■, ihe\' will be able 
tohandlehundredsot 'students' wt^'kingat learnlngstations, 
either m the college, in the workplace, or afluMno. 



• Colleges must tiwm strategic alliances with other 
colleges. Multinational companies do not want to negotiate 
separate I V with colleges in each of the districts where they 
lia\e plants. \ or can the\- afford tohaxea product lhatxaries 
in quality from site to site. For these organizations, product 
standardization is essential. College consortia are in an 
excellent position to serve the national and international 
training needs of corpoiations. 

• Colleges cannot afford to hire clones ol thicir existing 
faculty. They must hire people for tomorrow — people who 
iW ci Mil fo rtdble with the electronic highwdv and who have 
experience in the prix'dte sector. Often, there dre tdlented 
people dx dildble ds d result of co rpordte restructuring, Sta- 
ved r-old executives cdpablo of leaching and contributing a 
le\ el of professional expertise to their students. .\Uo in the 
labor pool are \ ounger, new entrants — olivn \ er\' talented 
people who can draw upon their tluiditx" in technologx" to 
make significant contributions to the college. 

• Colleges must n maintain exterisi\e, ongO'ing pro 
fessional dexelopment of current staff. Most coninnmilv 
college empkn'ees are not thinking of retiring in the near 
future. Colleges ha\ e to do a serious job of keeping them 
abreast of change bv increasing their curriculum content 
subject mdsterx', assisting them in learning to use educational 
technologv, and ensuring the\- know how to .teach adult 
I ea r n e rs, a s w e 1 1 a s t h ose f ro m d i f f e ren t cu 1 1 u ra 1 ba ckg ro u n ds . 
rhe\' also need ttuinderstand thecorporateculturemenlality 
of the pri\'ate sector — which is x'ital [o understanding 
workforce training. 

• Colleges ha\e to act more like busini^sses, with 
performance measured in termsofcost,qualil\ , and quantit\-. 
Kducation must mirror the global econom\- and change the 
habits of the past. Colleges have to adopt ccMitinuous 
impro\ ement practices such as benchmarking, integrating 
i*mplo\ees into small teams, and eliminating traditional 
tietdoms. Communit\' colleges must also learn to rel\" less 
an^l less on public, tax -based funding and operate as if 
survival is at stake. 

• l'inall\-, colleges must build trust, respect, and 
confidence with the pri\ ate and gox'ernmentsecttirs, starting 
b\' a^'^ignii'ig their bc^^t -^tall [o the Oi vwukUMW' 
de\elopment. Colleges that put their cast-offs into workk)rce 
training are k)rfeiting the business. Those that use their best 
people to work with industr\- w ill be winniM-s. 

\o doubt, implementing these ideas anKumls to 
^^wecping cliange — and change is difficult to accomplish. 
AlsiHif no doubt, t he challengescommunitvci alleges face are 
encirnnius—but sti are the risks of inaction, which are 
tantannnint to failure. Communit\" colleges can, indeed 
must, rise to the occasion. The rich historv o\ the institution 
lends credence to thi' belief that they can. At the \ erv least, 
the\- must tr\ . 

\. ' Si///t't') Ci(>/i/(»// /s I'h-^ulcnl of / iuuilh'i C'lw'/c^'ce/ 
I olnifir N. nnfiihcr N 
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THE EVOLUTION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

James Jacobs 



In lhc»aHirsiM^f lhc'lcisllLMi \'L\irs, communil\- colleges 
hcw'c pri^grossod through [h\xv mdjor sldgos in ihoir 
rcltUiiinship io ihc nuKicrni/cUitin luvds of smdll- dnd 
niodium-si/o firniS-Thfoniphnsis during the first period, 
rouglilx' \9H4 to U)(S7, \v\is to build programs artnuid 
cMiKTging technologies. Community colleges rushed to 
establish course-based pn\grams in such technical areas 
as robotics, computer-integrated manufacturing, and 
machine vision. Often, these were designed within 
traditional instructitmal structurt»s and calendars, 
utilizing full-lime faciiltv in the schools' ticcupational ov 
technology divisions. The secimd stage of evolution in 
Wiirkforce development p nigra ms, from about 1988 to 
1 W2, emphasized custiimization of programs, serx'ices, 
and delivery. The third and current stage of this 
progression has been characterized less by techntilog\' 
or the tirganization of service deliverv than bv the 
melhodsand laclicsuseti ttuieli\'t»rbusinessand industrv 
services. 

Stage One: Centers of Knowledge 

in the workforce development efforts of the mid- 
lM8()s, colleges pcisilioned tlu»mst»l\'es as centers oi 
kntnvledge, gurus of the techniilog\'; the assumptiim 
was that businesses would send personnel to thc»se 
centers to "learn .abcuit" emerging technologies. This 
approach negated any notion that how and in what 
context the techncilcigy was to bv used was imptirtanl. 
Biisiness(»s, particularU- small- and medium-sizt» 
companies that employed highU' spc»cific applications 
of technology, c^ften undcM stotKl their needs better than 
did the educators. Moreov er, there* was little attempt to 
relate training and educational ctHirsc»s to other problems 
i)f modernizaticMi such as tc»chiKiKig\' transftM', supplitM - 
0\\M relationships, and cjualitN' issues. 

Communitv ct^lleges b(\gan to shed this per'spectix'o 
in the face oi state modernization initiativ es in the form 
of grants ,md i^IIum* ciollars prtn idc»d ft^r custom izt*d 
training activities. Michigan's Technc^logv Deplovmenl 
Services and the Michigan Modernization Service, tor 
example, werex'ilal in promoting a wareiu»ss fhal smaller 
cimipanies' needs difterc»ci substanti\ c»l\' from those of 
larger manufacturers, and that training and lechnologv 



nc»c»dc»d to be embedded in the ox'erall modeiriizalion 
process. This led to thedex elopmenl, in the late 198()s, of 
extc»nsi\\» customized-training imits that werc^ indepen- 
dent f t ra d i t i n a U iccu p a t i t m a I ed u ca t i o n d e pa r t iv. e n ts . 

Stage Two: Enshriners of Technology 

The second stage of ex'olut ion began with the creation 
of these custtimized units; the change in direction was 
accompanied by a proliferation of new "advanced 
technology centers," a new kind of instructional facilitv 
that emerged from an understanding that businesses' 
s pec i a 1 i ze l1 n eed s fo 1- c u s t o m i z e d 1 1- a i n i n g o ft e n d i ct a ted 
special facilities. Cimsiderable institutional resoiuces 
were often expended on the construction (^ftliese centers, 
with Kical industry frequent Iv plavinga role in planning, 
fund raising, and staffing. 

t'!ven ctimmunily ctil leges that did not develop 
at] \' a need technokig\' centers e\'idenced an emphasis (in 
conducting their w ork with business and industrv as a 
separate function, tiflen reporting io tiie president's 
office. The assumption oi manv institutions was that 
new state programs, coupled with the training demanded 
by busiiu»ss, wcnild crt»att» an enlreprencairial oppcir- 
t unity forcommunitv colleges in tiie delivery otserx ices. 
V\'ithin tluMdx aniwi tc»chno!og\' ccMiters, the assumption 
ptMsistt»d that tc*chnolog\' was the* kvv \ariable in the 
modt*rnizaliiin o\ ctimpanies. 

Although construction of advanct»d technologv 
ct»nttMs has generalK' been a ptisiti\c» lorce that has 
motivated community colk»ges io imdc»rstand their 
clitMits' nt*et]s, llieir usefulness hasbc»c»n(ipen l()c|uesliiin. 
\kin\' \\ t»rtMll-ctMKvi\ t\] slructurt»sthat lacked a strategic 
plan tor acctimmodating themsel\'c»s to the needs of 
local industrx". knormtHis entM*g\' was c*\pc»ndec] simplv 
to raise the monc^v to build thcH\»nlers, but after the dust 
from the construction battk»s settled, there wvvc few 
plans for how to use them. 

l oo o[t(*n, the tissumf^tion was, "it we build llu»m, 
'thc»v will conuv" All too fr(»c|Uc»ntlv, Ihev ciid not. Where 
institutional support for continuallv upgrading 
c»ciuipmc»nt and prcn'iciingacicHjuate tacult\' was lacking, 
the centers did not generate* the extravagant pa\'(iffs 
their pro[XMKMUs anticij-^atod. I his stage, like the tirst, 
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assumod thtU the a>lk\v;c»s h.id stMncthing [o "tcMch" 
lnusinossroj;tirdini;lhcuiscH)hnciiuifcU*liirini;lcvhnt)U\^\". 

Stage Three: Partners and Facilitators 

Flu* cuniultitivL* i^xpericMiLV t)t the* I'-^SOs iind early 
l*-^H)s li»d [o a simple but important reali/aluMi: sniall- 
and medium-si/eciMnpanies tend Ic) learn best one 
another. "Ihis beini; the ease, ihe best niche for the 
eomnninitv ci^llege in the priKvss o\ inoderni/aLltMi 
appears to be as a pri»vider or 'broker" of connectinv; 
aelix ilies thai sustain and eniianee this unique (ovm o\ 
learning priKVss. 

In lUher \\iM"ds, [hv eomnuinit\- college is evolving 
friMn a "teacher" of particular technologies and business 
strategies inti^ an advisor and facilitator concerned with 
CiMnpanies' internal learning processes. Targeted training 
and educatiiMi continue tiU'^eoftered, bulonK' in response 
ti^ the learning initiativ es of business and' industrv. 
CiMnpanies niust want and need the services of 
ctMiinninity colleges and define, from the perspectiv e of 
customers, the rt^le thev war.t these institutions to plav. 

In fact, communitv co!U»ges are well positioned to 
broker learning among small- and medium-si/e 
companies. ! hev hav e, for one thing, the advantage of 
location, lx»ing close to most clusters of such firms 
throughiHil the nation. Because most have missit>n 
statements that mandate the support of econtimic 
development, their resources tend lobe readilv accessible 
to firms. Communitv collegt*s have w hat is probablv the 
single largest reservoir of teachers w ho understand the 
needsof adult students. Tinallv, and not unimportantlv, 
small- and mediimi- sized companies are comfortable 
w ith comnumilv cc^lleges; indeed, manv of their t>w'ners 
have attended a ciMnmunilv college. 

MaconilT Communitv C"ollege'se\ti*nsive industrial 
cooperali\e education program, for example, has over 
the past Iwentv vears graduated more than IO,lHlo 
students, manvof w horn aretodav managers and tnvners 
ot small- and medium-si/e manufacturing tirms. I hesc» 
alumni assist in the development of programs both 
traditiiMial and customized. Manv iire prest»ntlv plavit^o' 
a role in the construction of the Macoml^ Iniiuslriiil 
Network (MIX), a monlhlv meeting of smiill- and 
medium-size manufacturing establishments in Macomb 
Ct>u ntv. 

Macomb isattempting tt^ link the MI \ iM'ganizali(Mis 
it stM ves w ith programs that can pnn ide w i^ k-l^ased 
learning opportunities ttM" students, including lech-prep, 
schiH>l-to-w'ork, and cusltMnized traininggrants. Hecausr 
this nt»tw'ork has Ix'en deveU^ped with the Mid-West 
ManufiieturingC"enttM", the ct^llegei an bring technical or 
iM'ganizational expet tist» lrt>m acn^ss the entire regitMi io 
aiit in thest» eflorls. 

What tio the I ol leges gel t>utt>l this? In ihesht»rl lun. 
onW the m erall ecom^nic development experience lhal 



comes from pnn'iding a means for ctunpanies to cc^me 
together to share esperiences. I3ut in the long run, the 
organizations community ct^ lieges help io modernize 
will bectMiie future employees of the colleges' students 
and supporters of college programs and activities. 

It is ttH> early to toll how many community colleges 
w ill enter this next stage of relationships with small - and 
medium-size businesses, l^ut tht» recc»nt expansion of 
XIST centers suggests that this sort ot activity will 
increase. 

Cltimatelv, communitv colleges' current attention 
to the mtKlernization needs of the small- and medium- 
size companies will mtwe "up stream" tc^ the educatiiMi 
of new workers for their partners. It appears clear that 
current postsecondarv occupational programs must be 
rei'ngineered, both in terms of substance and deliverv, if 
thev are to continue \.o prtKluce a flow o\ well-prc»pared 
workers into businesses. Smaller manufacturing firms 
need multiskilled clusters of talented emplovees who 
have not onlv a set of core skills, but also the al^ilitv to 
add new skills and to adapt lo new processi»s, pri>ducts, 
and tenuis. 

/\ response that mav have a verv significant impact 
w ould be for communitv colleges to develop accelerated 
programs that produce genera lists in manufacturing 
technologies, with curricula geared to rapid c»ntrv- level 
emplovment. Then, based on the particular unfolding 
needs of each companv, workers would return [o the 
college in continuous cvcles of training and retraining as 
the need for new specialties arises. 

The college would play two kev roles in this process: 
first, as the initial "I'jroker" bt»lween a student and 
potential em plover; then as the lifelong educatitMi 
provider for skill enhancements the worker will need 
once he or she obtains a jol'j. The initial skills necessarv 
to function in the industrv couUI be determined through 
some form of industrv-dev\»loped ccM'tification program. 
The recent scht>ol-to-work, tech-prep, and national 
standards programs mav provide a programmatic 
structure to help colleges make this transition. 

Communitv colleges have come a long wav in the 
last lt*n vears working with businesses and manu- 
tacluring firms. Nonetheless, it is v ilal that they continue 
lo adapt and deveU>p programs as their understanding 
ot the net*ds of the natit)n's companies and emplovers 
increases. On\y b v emphasizing f I e x i b i 1 i I v a n d 
responsiv"eni*ss can the communitv college* continue* to 
advance its roK* as a U*arnmg institution— and ct>ntinue 
tt^ ctMUribute lo the development of pc»ople and the 
t>rganizalions in which they wtM'k. 

jijinc^ jiicoh^ /s a^siu'ioii' ricr prc>iilciil of /'//s/z/css 
Loniinmiiti/ ^ci\'Ui-^ at Wacontb Cofninunitv Ci^llc^c iu 
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WHO ARE COMMUNITY COLLEGES' DISTANCE LEARNERS? 

Carol Cross 



Incivosini;K-, lo^ishUorStind public cU'tu'i tils, biisiiH'SS 
and comnninity Ictuiors, L'ducolit^nnl ivtormists, and 
colU'j;o tKiminislmliM's ore luM'dldint; dislonco I'ducolitm 
tisii nuMHS \o\' i'n<iinltiinini;cduCiilioncil ciccoss in ii clinidU' 
i>l incrcMsod dL'miind but dccrtMsod funding;. Distona' 
odiRMlitin is not on I v ii cosi-c'H'oct i \ i' wo v to simw t;i ow i ni; 
sludont populoticMis, such odvoCcUos point out, butollow s 
sludi'nts to sludv M their ow n timo, location, ond poci'. 
providing; ticcos.s [o lhouson<.ls ot k'Ornoi'^ w ho connot 
ollend trodilionol college classes. 

In hHi, distance education is no loni;ei' merely an 
tiUernaliw'lolhemost popula r sol d-ou t classes on eanipus 
or a handful ot ccuirses ottered by a tew proi;iessiv'e 
instructors: tek'CiHirses now repi'esenl a ctMnptete anel 
v iable alternative to the tiaditional associate's dei^iee 
proi^ram. Sutticient number^and varietiesot nalionaliv - 
distributed telecourses exist now to allow ctMnmunilv 
collei;es to otter \ irtualK' an entiie AA <.iei;ree pic\t;iam 
in the hiunes or ottices ol stu^lents throui;htHit their 
districts, broadcast on public or collei^e-t^perated 
lele\ ision statiiHis. 

N'aturallv, there are tluise who challeni;e such 
optimistic visions, quesiionini; wlu'ther <.iistance 
education, ptirtic ularl\ a complete dei;ree proi;ram, can 
truK" meet the needs ot cnmmunitv colIei;e students. 
Somi' suspect that tek^leai nini; onK appeals to a narrtus- 
spectrum of the broad communitv college student 
popui<itii>n, tearing that onU an elite number can benefit 
li'om suih pii\grams. 

Are Distance- Education Students Different? 

1 he l.ist majtM' natit^nai siudv {h)S4) t^l telectuuse 
student <.ienn>graphit s, tond uctetl by the Annenberg ' 
C TH Pri^ject. lounii the tolUuving characteristics t^f 
teleiciuners: ihev are pre^^ltMiiinantK- (emale (over 
percent); the majoiitv are married with at le.ist ono 
dependi'iU; ami ihev are tn erw helminglv (SO percent) 
I'liiplov I'll, with ei" hill I w t>rking lull linie. 

All the dis(ance-e<.iucatitMi pi t^tessiDnaN ctMiltii ted 
toi this artickMeil the statistics wfre still valid, reporting 
that thi'ir college's average teiecnurse student was »i 



w orking adult, usualK' female, w ho had boih w ovk and 
familv responsibilities to jugglealiMig with hereducatitMi. 
Most claimed that while the percentage of women 
students, a\ erage age, and w (M k respc^nsibilities tended 
to be somewhat greater for distance-educati(Mi students, 
their demographics were no[ much different than their 
college's ov erall population iiverages. 

Distance educators admit that telecoiu'ses require a 
higher level of self-discipline and solf-miUivation than 
instructor-led courses, so that successful telelearners 
mav differ somewhat on those characteristics. But Steven 
Sachs, associate dean for insti uclional technok\v;ies and 
extended learning at Northern X'irginia CtMnmunity 
College, aigues that "Distance-educatit^n students are 
becoming more like the mainstream students all the 
time. ,\s we find wavs to use additi'onal technok\gies [o 
increase communications and student supp(^rt sei \ ices, 
the differences are blurring between the telectunses and 
the ti aditional coui ses, and thusbetween theirstudents." 

Will the MTV Generation Tune in to Telecourses? 

l-.'ducalors ha\ e been concerned about "traditituial 
age" ( I .S-22) students now entering ctMnnumitv' colleges, 
because these students ha\ e spent more time watching 
telev ision than thev ha\ e in school. Despite their viewing 
experience, htnscver, thisgrou[T isniU particularlv <.liawn 
tt^ telecourse c^lucatitMi. In the (''^^4 ,\nnenberg siiul\, 
onlv 2^ percent o\ telecmirse students fell into the lS-22 
age ca teg'. MA'. An intormal sam pi ing of current ctMnmun it v 
college distance-educatitMi enrt^llments ctnitirmed that, 
while the number of vtumger students has increasetl, the 
average age o\ te'lectuirse students is 23-30 vears-t^kl, 
usuallv a \-ear or so o\er the ct^llege .iverage. In the 
t^pinion of at least one respoiulent, the a\ erage telecourse 
age js dropping because nwc tradititMial age siiultMils 
are wt^king, thus increasing their neetl toi \^^ovc 
tlexibilitv. 

In Kiel, w hile telei onrse ust-rs s,iv iln'v af^precKite the 
multimeLliti inttM-matii»n ciMUeved bv videtv it does not 
<ippear (hat thev enroll in telectnirses because t^t then- 
iiltinitv \ov lelevisitm. In Iwo .Annenbeig/C1*h siudifs 
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(1^83, |%tS), students VAicd boih the quMiiy and the 
importcinco of the course textbook tibo\o that of tho 
\idL\^s. 

Are Distance-Education Programs Only for Rural or 
Geographically-Isolated Students? 

Actually, no. In [he nc\['\on^\ AnniMibcrg/ClM^ 
stud\", 60 percent li\ ed witliin a half-hour of the campus; 
onW 7 percent li\ ed more than an hour away. Tiie WcScS 
sur\ ey found that one of three students lived within 15 
minulesof thecolle^e. Individual colleges confirm those 
figures, pointing out that the majority of their telecourse 
students are ciMicurrently enrolled in on-campusauirses. 

While many of the largest telecourse prm iders are in 
urban.'suburban settings, e\ en rural areas downplay 
the "distant" aspect of distance education. Tom 
Wilkenson, director o\ learning resources and instruc- 
tional technologx at rural \ew Ri\ erCt>mmunit\ College, 
explains, "When we started theprogram, we wereUuiking 
atser\ ingstudents wluuvere faraw a\ ,but ildidn't wiM*k 
out that wav . . . nu^st o\ ouv telecmirse students don't 
li\e that far awav." Wilkenson \XMces a common 
sentiment when he sa\ s, " We'\ e come to the ctmclusitm 
that the real ad\ antage of distance education is more that 
it eliminates the barriers iov those who are time-bound, 
rather than place-bound." 

CiMiimunitv ct^l leges reptM't that it is time flexibility 
that is more important to the cin*rent working, child- 
raising telelearner than the unwillingness or inability to 
tra\ el to the campus. ConsequentU', both research and 
experience re\eal that the trend in teli'Ccnirses is \o\' 
students to view them on their own time schedule on 
\ ideotape, using tapes either supplied by tin* college or 
recorded b\ the student. 

Do Minority Students Enroll in Telecourses? 

While this subject has no\. been addressed in the 
national researcli reptM'ts, indi\ id ual colleges claim that, 
for the mi>st part, mintM'itv enrtillment in telectnu'scs 
mirrors miniM*it\ enrichment in credit prt^grams on 
campus. Distance educators tend [o attribute under- 
represi'ntation o\ mint^rit\- students to gaps in teleccnirse 
content arcMs, rather than on pn^blems with distance- 
educatiiMi pn^grams per sc. Vov example, at l)e An/a 
C'oUrgi', tewcM' Asian siudenls art* amtuig \hc schtH^l's 
S.(HH) annual telecmirse enrt^llmenls than attend credit 
classes on campus. A [Mandible explanatiiMi is that He 
•\n/a i^tfers tew science classes and no math courses \ ia 
tele\ isiiMi; the ci^llege's Asidn students are heav il\ 
iMirt^lled in those disciplines. Hecanse nnist telecourses 
are tlesigned \o\ {.ovv (.uiiicuhim ciniises <ind t^lher 
classes leading ti^ a libtM\U arts ov gt»neral studies dt*grt . , 
perhaps the question at the top o{ this sectiiMi shtuild be 
pissed as: 1 )ominorit\ studenlsenri^ll in a gi\-en telecmirse 



program at the same rate they enroll in similar programs 
deli\ ered in other ways? 

How Many Students Would Complete an Entire Degree 
Program by Distance Education? 

No one knows vet, because it is only recently that 
community colleges ha\'e put together enough 
curriculum material tooffera completeassociate's degree 
via telecourses and other distance-education method- 
ologies. In the UW-'')5 school year, about 20 colleges and 
universities began to promote their ability to offer a 
cc^mplete degree \ ia distance education under PBS's 
new "Going the Distance" initiati\-e. 

At the same time the PBS project began to gear up, 
howe\er, a studv at NcM'thern Virginia Community 
College, one of the handful of colleges in the country 
with a complete distance-degree program, found that 
less than 13 people out of some 3,000 distance education 
enrollments had completed 50 percent of their degree 
requirements \*i a distance education. The study's author, 
Ste\ en Sachs, reports that "I ialf of our current distance- 
education students sav the\' take telecourses because it's 
impossible for them to enroll in the on-campus classes, 
while another 25 percent say it would be \ ery difficult. 
C 1 ea r 1 \- , th e m a jo r i t \ ' o f st u d e n t s a re en ro 1 1 ed i n te 1 eco 1 1 rses 
because it is the onlv wav that the\' can take that class. 
Howe\ er, more than half also take another class that 
semester on campus, so e\'identl\' the\' can work things 
out to some extent, particularlv when they don't ha\ ean 
alternati\e." 

While Sachs belie\es that complete distance- 
education associate's programs may attract some 
additional students for whcMii that is the only option, he 
expects the majorit\- of students will cc^ntinue to pursue 
a mix of telecourse and on-campus instruction. Mowever, 
he contends a distance associate's program brings 
additional benefits to the college. "Coffering a degree 
pixigram," he states, "makes distance educaticm a move 
recognized choice and brings it into the mainstream 
culture of the cc^llege. This draws in the leaders on the 
campus, both among the students and the faculty, and 
"raises the qualit\' of the cmirses for e\eryone. I've also 
seen students and facultv take the skills and techniques 
the\- developed in the telecourse classes, such as 
ciMnmunicating b\ computer, back tc^ their classroom- 
based courses, impnning the cnerall college education." 

C:nol Cto>< I'.M'uiliir liiralor of i'liiuii^ui, 
Ciiiii iif ituui! i o}}>i{lli}}\^ ihiu located i)\ Wii^hiii^^foii. I ^.CiUul 
('(///( »r()/'S/\M/(?/s. llio infoiinalio}! Icchuoli^^}/ ndr^li'tlorot Iht 
I fj^uc for hinOi'iUion in flir Cunntnuiilu Cofh-^o. 

\ olnnic S. \unihor \i) 
(\ lolrr I'^'^y 
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REGARDING TECHNOLOGY 
Larry Johnson 



HvLMi 0 cursory look nt tho in orvdciv workplnco will 
revoiil that tho world of work hns undergone profound 
shifts in recent years. Few jobs hcue not been affected. 
Information technology is everywhere, in manufacturing, 
in marketing, even in hands-on trades like construction and 
automobile mechanics. Virtually e\'erv part of our dailv 
lives has been touched in some way b\' techimUigx'. 

Students coming to :ommunity colleges expect to see 
technology put to extensive use there as well, and in man\*, 
many wavs, colleges ha\ e accommodated them. G?////>i/s 
CoiuiHitiu^ 1994: Tlw LISC N(Uio}ial Sifvvc}/ of Dciiklop 
Coniputiiisi in Hi\^!icr Eiiuciilio}! rexealed that communitv 
colleges use computer-based labs or classrooms in almtist 
t w ice a s ma n y cou rses a s o t h e r seg m en t s o f h i ghe r ed u ca t i on . 
Community colleges are leaders in using computer-based 
simulations, computerized presentation tools, CD-ROM 
materials, commercial courseware, and multimedia. 

Fu rthermore, com m u n i t\' col leges ii re joining the g loba 1 
electronic communitv in incredible numbers. Communit\' 
college access to the Internet hiis almost doubled in the past 
two years, to the point that more than three-quarters of 
communitv colleges are ncnv ccMinc^cted. 

Technology Across the ' urriculum 

Because cc Mil munity colleges a re, at their core, teaching 
in-^titulicMis much of the gnnvth in inftM ination technolog\' 
and access [v equipment and software has been fueled bv 
the promise ot these techm^logies for instructitui. Indeed, 
the use of ccMiiputers in teaching and learning began as the 
subject of instructicMi. Q^lleges offered (and still do ofter in 
\ ast numbers) ccnirses in data prt^cessing, computer 
programming, in tormaticMis\stems design, hard ware repair, 
telecommunicaticMis,and manufacturing design and ccMitrt^l. 
As the technokig\' ad winced and became more accessible, 
e^pecialK after the emergence of the perscMial computer, 
C(^mmunit\" ct^l leges' \ iew o\ ctMiipuler techntilogs' 
underwent a lransttM*matiiMi in which the computer itself 
was less ot a tocus and the wav the machines ccnild be used 
a^ tools became move important. 

I he current stage o\ this prt\i;ression, the im plica titans 
of which colleges lire just beginning t(uinderstand, has been 
a mcn e to where inU^rmatiiMi technoU^gv has come to be 



viewed as a nicdiuiii for instruction. The earliest steps in this 
transition came in the form of tutorials and practice software. 
Computer adaptiv e testing and assessment prov ided new 
kinds of support tools. Independent learning systems, 
another approach to instructional s<iftware that e\oI\'ed 
from work done in the 1970s with progmmmed learning, 
are beginning to come into brodd use. 

More recently, experiential acti\ ities and simulations 
ha\'e begun to be dex eloped using multimedia techniques. 
This approach has generated considerable excitement 
because it al lows material to be presented in an eve-catching 
way using motion and sound, and lets students stop, repeat, 
and bring in alternative examples as the\' progress through 
the material. Simulation software, a special torm of 
multimedia which first appeared in the sciences and 
healthcare programs, has emerged as a compelling 
instructional tool because it allows parameters tobealtered 
repeatedly in experiments and procedures. The effects of 
students' actions can be safeK' obser\'ed in a "\'irtual" 
setting, solving a number of problems inherent in handling 
hazardous materials and processes and a\didi!ig the need 
for expensi\'e, elaborate, or time-ccMisuming setups. The 
benefits of simulation sciftware have now expanded into 
tither areas, such as art, histor\', and eccMiomics. 

With the increased access to computer networking and 
communicat ions tciols, some teachei's ha \'e begun todisco\er 
that acti\'e learning apprciaches, group work, and other 
forms of collaborativ e learning can lend themseh'es verv 
w ell to thecomputer class i( Him. The kev defining feature of 
many of these efforts is that the\' a re not based on a pa rticular 
software package, but rather use the power of network 
communication and infcirmation access tools to enrich the 
learning experience in wavs that alknv students to assume 
more control over the learning process, with the -teacher 
acting cis a facilitator and guide- 
fa ken together, thc^se kindscif in no\'at ions a re building 
to a critical mass that is slowl\- — but sureK' — transforming 
the wa\ we think about teaching and learning. I he secret 
behind the current and emerging teaching innovaticins that 
are using information technolog\" is clear — although 
somewhat challenging, tor it means a fundan . ntal change 
in the wav teaching and teachers are viewed. The Ick us oI 
control over learning is beingshif ted to the student. Students 
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c\Tc increasing!)- empin\'ea'd [o choose the ways they acquire 
information. 

Nonetheless, e\ en with all of the progress that has been 
made in establishing effectiv e models of technology use in 
instruction, teaching technologies ha\ e not, by any stretch 
of the imagination, made their wavjnto the mainstream and 
broad-scale use. The real technological challenge we face is 
not how to use information technology, but how to get more 
pet^ple to use it. The reasims we ha\ e not seen more use of 
teaching and learning technology, the most important issues 
surn^unding greater implementation, are not technological. 
The problem ccMiimunit\' colleges face with technology is 
pr i ma r i I y h u m a n a nd o rga n i /.a t i on a I- — and on e tha t p resen t s 
an unparalleled opportunit\ for leadership. 

Technological Leadership 

Success in this endea\t^r is not something easily 
accomplished by a single leader operating in isolation. 
Ct^l leges thti t ha \ e crea led a techno 1 og ica 1 1 \- -m i nd ed cu 1 tu re 
ha\e drawn on the significant pa rtici potion of the entire 
leadership of the college, from the president and senior staff 
to faculty leaders, chairs, and deans. This is not to say, 
howe\ er, that techncikigical leadership requires the leaders 
themselves [o be e\tremel\' adept at using techntilogy. The 
role of the technological leader is to ctimmunicate in human 
terms, through word and deed, that embarking on a coui'se 
toward greater integration and understanding of technology 
is expected, \ alued, and rewarded. 

ModcUtif^. \Vhene\ or practical, effective use of 
technology shtuild be nuKieled — in meetings, presentations, 
classes, and either settings. In particular, the technology- 
minded leader should endeav or to demonstrate that even 
relatively low-le\el technologies can be used effecti\ ely to 
enha nee presen ta t ions or to crea teacti\ e-learning situations. 
L" si ng e \ en s i m p 1 e t ec h n ol og \ c rea t i \ ■ e I y c a n se nd a p o \\ ■ e i* f u 1 
unspoken message communicating that technological skills 
are imp(.>rtant, useful, and \ alued. 

Staff development. Coupled with a college's ongoing 
technical supptM tacti\ ities,tremendcuisstridescan be made 
in advancing tacultv and stall skills by prov iding internal 
(.opportunities for nontechnical people to work together iind 
share learning and expertise in technolog\', e\ en in \ery 
inftirmal wa\ s. Rather than reh ing on a purely technical 
approach, care should be taken in structuring these 
opportunities to include healthy components of human 
interaction and idea exchange. The leader's perstMidl 
parlicipalion in thc^eaclix ities is \ ery important. A form ot 
modeling, such in\ oK emenl communicates \'olumes about 
the importance of the acli\ ities and should not be 
underestimated. 

Lnsnrin^^ brotui puirticipatio)!. Vhe technologicallv- 
.iw are leader should look for broad partiiipatiiMi n(^t oiiK ii^ 
lechmiK^gical planning and decisiiMi making, bul also in an 
ongoing collegew ide "com ersation" about htn\- and wh\ to 
use lechnolog\ . In the pan'ess, it is important to recogni/e 



that the needs o( early adopters differ from those of the 
mainstream; care should be exercised in structuring these 
processes so that the experience and expertise of the early 
adopters can be applied as it is appropriate, but applied in 
ways that will ensure all voices are heard. 

Buildingelectrofiicleamwgcommunities. If the college 
pro\*ides electronic mail to faculty and staff, the leader 
should encourage electronic discussions on teaching and 
learning topics. Including students and other nonteaching 
groups in some of these discussions can provide additional 
perspecti\'eson the valueof a particular approach or software 
package, and sometimes will lead the electronic community 
to nonintuiti\ e conclusions or insights. In colleges with 
Internet access, teams might be formed to participate in or 
explore teaching-focused Internet discussion groups and 
web sites. 

Advocating appropriate reward systems. The aware 
leader, noting the \ ertical orientation of many faculty and 
sta f f , can use his or her in fl uence among other ad ministra tors 
to advocate recognition processes for successful adaptations 
of technology, see that enterprising faculty are written up in 
the college paper and other publications, encourage 
presentations at academic meetings, and generally show 
support for the work that people are doing. Internal reward 
s\' stems can be simple (an occasional note) or more formal 
(recognition at a div ision or ctiUegewide convocation), but 
share one key characteristic for success; the\- should be 
noncompetiti\'e. Rather than making a single rectignition 
or award, se\*e" «1 should be made, and at various times 
during the \ear. 

Creating a leanier-centered xvorkplace. The sum ttital 
ot the abo\ e kinds o\ activities will carry the leader far in 
crea ting a learner-centered workplace — a \ vorken\ ironment 
where the risk is taken out of change, where ex peri men tatitm 
is encouraged and supported, and where learning is not just 
something that students are expected to do. The key is to 
clearh' ctMiimunicatr the expectation that college personnel 
will, in conformance with their preferred learning stylos 
and atanindi\ idualU appropriate pace, work continuously 
to upgrade their technical skills. The final step is to then 
ensure that "high-touch" structures, pi'cK'esses,and focused 
teams are put to the task of helping them to do just that. 

Transforming the mainstream of college practice will 
be no easy task, l-rom an historical perspective, it certainl\- 
has not been eas\- so far. But it is essential that community 
colleges confront and deal honestly with the structural 
changes thcU must take place if they are to be successful in 
the inexorable nun e to more dnd more integration ot 
mtcirmation technolog\ . 

/ tinv joiuho}} i^i}^<(h inlcdiiixtorof till IaUi^iu' for liuioi'iitio)} 
11} fhr Coiiuiiiiiiitu College, \]i><io}i \ icjo. Cdlifoniid. itnii I lie 
edilor 01 I nuii'f^'hip . Xb^ivih l^. 
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ENDOWED CI lAIRS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSPilP 



Paul C. Gianini, Jr. 



Tho long-torm outKn^k tor funding; ot t'iMnnniiiit\- 
colleges continues to gixns- bleaker, [budget recisions, 
proposal Is to phiisecHit ediicdtion iind ti iiining prog i m ins 
atthefedertiile\el,.ind stcUerevei"iueciips will me.inthdt 
many colleges will have iniideqiuite funding e\eii tor 
mandated pn^grams. L.ocol priwite-sector funding \\ ill 
grow in imptM-tii'ice .is public funding is cut back. A 
priwitelv derix'ed ongoing b.ise of support for 
instrucliiMial devek^pment, dbdse w hich in turn supports 
fncultv in seeking increosingU' competitive externdl 
funding, hns pro\'en to be ds effecti\ e d strcTteg\- for 
sustaining prc\gmm de\ elopment during lean budget 
\ ears as it was t\v.- expanding program opportunities in 
moreboimtiful times. Used as lex'erage, such a program 
can also enable ct>mmunitv colleges lo be more 
CO m pe t i t i \'e to r t h e p u b 1 i c a n d p r i \ ate f u n d i n g p ro grams 
that survix'e budget cuts. 

In the l^)80s, several Florida ctimmunit\' colleges 
initiated campaigns through their foundations toestablish 
endowed chair programs to enhance instruction. Miami- 
Dade, Broward, and \'alencia ccMnmunitx' colleges ai'e 
among the institutions w hose pi ograms ha\ e benefitt\l 
greatl\- from the instruction-oriented private tunding 
bases which resulted. 

Six vears ago, Valencia Comnninit\- C\illege became 
invob'ed in the endowed chair [urogram bt^lio\ ing that 
an inv estment in its human resources was at least as \'ital 
[o the continuing Lie\ elopnu-nt of the college as was 
investing in the expansiiMi and reno\ ati(MT oi pln sical 
facilities. 1 he creation of the endowed teaching chairs 
pri\gram hiis helped reduce the impact oi funding cuts in 
riorida, strengthent'd ties tt> the ciMnnnmit\— and to 
local business and industr\ --and has pnn ed [o be an 
exuHlent \va\' io pronu^le the f^n^tessional gi in\ th o{ tho 
facullw 

Valencia's Endowed Chair Program 

1 he purj'x^s^.' o\ \ dlencia's eULlowed i haii" f^rogi am 
islhreefoUi: to recogni/eami promote teachine^exa^llcnce 
at the loliege; to spotlight oulstiinding nn'ininMs ot 
\'alencia s teaching kicullx: and lo pro\ iiie thi' ci^lloge 



with financial resources needed to suppt^rt teachiiig 
excellence. The latter has been realized thrtuigh SiiKirv 
stipends and supplementarv budgets tor instructitMial 
support. 

I'heprogram enables the college to htMH)rtKitstanding 
members of the teaching facultv and prtn ide resi^nirces 
ne> ded lor the advancement of teaching. In contrast to 
the endowed chair programs at t\Kir-\'ear institutit^ns 
which aim to attract preeminent rosea rchiM-s, this prt\gram 
recognizes and supports facultx' \or instructional 
leadership. Appnnal of the program bv the Florida 
Division of Community Colleges allowed the end t>we(.l 
chair program lo receive matching funding thR)ugh the 
l-'lorida Academic Improx ement Trust l-und. 

Criteria for Selection 

1 he criteria \ov select iiMi of a facultv member \ov an 
endtnved chair includes a I'acultv ctMnmittee's judgment 
of the candidate's record o\ teaching excellence, 
contribution to the adx ancement oi instructitMi within 
h is her field, and the degree of esteem expressed bv his 
or her colleagues. In addition, the candidate must submit 
a propt^sal tuit lining in general terms how endtnved 
chair funding will be used io enhance indixidual 
instruct itMial aetix ities or fibster pic^fessional dex'ek^pment 
personally, departmentalK", ct^llegewide, within the 
C entral Fku-ida ctMnmunit\-, or within an acadi'mic 
discipline. An important criteritin is that the candidate's 
goal(s) could not be readilv achiex ed without the award 
of the chair. 

The candidate is ret] ui red to submit two k'tters ol 
nomination, one of w hich must be frtim a peer facultv 
member, and must ha\'e the apprtn-al of liie department 
chair and the pro\ osi o\ the campus. 1 he facullv awards 
committee rex iews all candidates' materials and sends 
Its r< vommend.it ion direct Ix' tiWhe prt^sidi'nt ot thectilk'gi', 
w hi» has hucil af^prox al. 

\ii endinxeii chair term niM-mallx" ctuisisis o\ two 
lUaiiemit \ otU-s A( the eiul o\ a term, a recipient is 
eligibk* tor reiip[>ointnu'iit oi rentMniniititMi. with ii 
prex lous awaiil not being considered prejudicial io his 
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or lior Ctindid<ic\- \o\- subsoi]iR'nl terms. licuh ivcipit'nl 
nuist submit ,m dnnudl \\yo\[ [o iho toundcUitMT tlicU 
iiicludoscincU'CiHinling of discivtitMicirv timds jnd <■) bv'\c\ 
HiirriUivo i^t iH ti\'ilii*s. 

Types of Endowed Chairs 

Hcilf o\ tho inliMvsl generated bv an endowment i> 
.nvarded ti^ the fcU-ult\' member a • an extra stipend. Tlie 
lUhor hall is appUed to activities such as student 
instrucliiMial projects; field trips; the acquisition of 
resource materials, literature, and audicn isual materials 
for the dassroiMii, studio, or laboratory; travel; and stud\- 
stipends for professiimal renewal, lixamples ot this type 
of endmved chair (Catei;or\- A) include the Martin 
M.H*i«»tt.^ Flectr(Miics <ind Missiles Clroup Chair in 
Mathematics and the NationsBank Chair in Business. 

ToaddressiUhertN pes of activities in the instructional 
arena, twi^ more tvpes of chairs were created. Category 
B awards are made to departments, disciplines, and 
programs with fewer than three full-time faculty. 
Categor\- B chairs may be utilized to bring an eminent 
scholar, distinguished practitioner, or speakers to the 
college. In acctndance with guidelines specified by the 
endowment diMitM*, funds are used tor professional 
development via participation in conferenct*s and 
worksinips, irax'el, and stud\- reimbursement; 
instructional projects inv ok ing speakers and resource 
specialists; and the purchase of resource materials 
equipment . 

Hxamples of Category B chairs include the I lubbard 
Construclii>n Companv Chair in Technical and 
Fingineering I'rograms, the Wal t l)isne\- World Companv 
Ciiair in Film, and the Central Florida Motel and Hotel 
AssociatiiMi Chair in llospiialitv Management. 

CalegiM-v C chairs mav be used to support credit or 
niMicredil educational activities. These chairs prov ide 
educational support for a varietv of activities within tiie 
area of expertise, academic discipline, or program^ 
specified bv thechairdtnioraiui fcKiiulatit^r I hesechairs 
normallv fund educatiiMial activities rather than facult\ 
or ^laff stipends. 

Activities under d Categorv C chair can include 
spiMi^iM'ed residencies for iHitstanding academicians and 
ticld practitioners; student insiructit>nal pn^jects; field 
trips; travel and siud\- reimbursement \ov prt^tessional 
development; classrtuim speaker-- and restuirce 
specialists; job placement, jc^bdeveU^pment t>r jt^b referral 
sc»r\ ices; cuiriculum devek^pnu^nt; student internships; 
lectureships; svmposia; and jtMnt ventures that pron^ole 
business asst)ciatitMi, agencv, <ind industry partnerships. 

C ategi>rv C awards indude the SunB<ink Chair in 
I V onomic 1 )eveU>pment, the I )r. P. Fhilli[>s e hainn 1 \w 



hnterprise, [he William C. Demetree, Jr. Ft)undation 
Chair \ov Fducatitm in Special Needs, and the Bessie 
CjalUuN a\- 1 lenkel Chair in Women'sStudies in Business. 

Activities of Endowed Chairs 

To date the college has established 24 endt ed 
chairs resulting in a ftumdatit^n endmv mentfundbaKmce 
in excess of SI million. Intc estingh", it has been the rule, 
rather than the exception, that faculty holding endowed 
chair positions initiate pro-ects that benefit peer facultv 
as opposed to focusing onlv on themselves. 

The Walt l)isne\' World Company Chair in Film 
brought producer /director Robert Wise to the college 
for a two -week seminar. Mr. Wise, who produced The 
SoiDidofWu^ic. \ \\'>t >>iiic Story, The A}idyo}}icdiiSt} iuii. and 
77/1' DiH/ tJie inrth Stood Still, shared his invaluable 
experience and insight with students in the classrocim 
iind on the sound stage. His presence also ft^cused 
attention on X'alencia's film program, with newspaper 
articles, television interviews, a Disney tour, and a spc»cial 
theater screening accompanying the visit. 

College facult\' used their endowed chairs to bring in 
experts in foreign languages and orchestrated several 
field trips that afforded students direct interaction with 
the art, artifacts, architecture, and traditions of Spanish 
culture. A visit to St. Augustine allowed students ti^ 
explore the period of Spanish rule in Florida, the 
architecture of that time, astronomv in Columbus' era. 
Ton cede Feon'stountainof vouth, and authenticSpanish 
cuisine. Additional Spanish cultine was brought to the 
college bv using the funds of the chair to underwrite a 
flamenco dance presentation during the Spanish \ lerilage 
Celebration. 

.■\ tacult\- member receiving a chair in mathematics 
used the mone\- to attend, present, or sponsor attendance 
tor several of his fellow facultv at several key conferences 
throughout the war. Me also purchased specialized 
etjuipment and integrated graphing L.ilciilators into the 
t Lirriculum. 

The initial goal of 20 foundation chairs has already 
been excec*ded, and more are in the offing. The ultimate 
goal? A foundation campaign that, like its endowments, 
\\ ilU tMitiniuMogrow, in l^i^th numbersand eftectix eness, 
in pcMpetuit\" 

l\}}d C. Cumnii. jr. /s pyc<iiU'}it of Wiloiciti Coiiimumtu 
Ce//rvi" i}} ihhiiiiio. llo)uli\. Vidcueui irdi scrrc </s // //(».s/ 
t ollt';;c /(»■ Ihc I o/y//c s - W t )KKI ORCI 2lHH)" ionloirncr to 
hr hrhi !)i (hlinhh\ iiinniiiu M I chnidvu v /^J^'o. 
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